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INTRODUCTION 


“She” is one of the best known romances of the twentieth 
century. It has been sometimes described as a fantastic 
story, but it would be such only in the eyes of a few very 
critical readers. But most readers of romance look for 
the semblance of reality, and not scientific truth. The 
remote African regions in which the plot of “She” is 
laid, serve as a very suitable environment for the 
improbable — though by no means unlikely— happenings 
of the story. 

She ought to be particularly suited for study by 
young readers. It exhibits a fertile, vigorous imagina- 
tion revelling in the creation of novel and unexpected 
situations. The mysterious, and ancient ruins of the 
plains of Kor, where “Hiya” ( She-who-mnst-be-obeyed ) rules 
supreme, would exercise fascination even on maturer 
minds. The dark and lurid colours of the caves of the 
Amahagger people, the alternating brightness and gloom 
of the African landscape, the customs of the country 
holding attention by their horrible rituals and terrible 
earnestness— are only a few of the many elements that 
make She breathless reading. 

There is an aspect of She which presents interesting 
points of antiquarian lore, of philosophy, and of profound 
thinking on human destiny.' Many teachers will rightly 
use these passages cleverly worked into the exciting 
incidents of the story, to impress on the minds of their 
pupils, the difficulty of separating the spiritual from the 
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physical phenomena ; apd to instil into them the habit of 
not being carried awayr merely by the plot, as distin- 
guished from the expression and thought of the story 
they are reading. 

The style of She is rich and varied. The vocabulary 
employed will be found to be very extensive, with ample 
scope for the teacher to let his class use the dictionary. 
The language is at times very poetic, and it must be 
•confessed slightly archaic. But in the present edition of 
She both the poetic and the archaic elements have 
been considerably toned down, and notes added to warn 
the beginner against the servile imitation of a great and 
gifted writer of romance. What thus survives the pen 
of the Editor, is still the simple, expressive and imagina- 
tive prose of the author, vivid, vigorous, and racy. 

Sir Henry Rider Haggard, the ahthor of She 
was a well-known literary figure in the England of the 
last fifty years. He came of an old land-owning family 
of Norfolk. Bom on June 22, 1856, he went to school 
at the Ipswich Grammar School. At an early age he 
was appointed Secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, Governor 
of Natal, where he lived from 1875 to 1879. On his 
return to England he studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was called to the Bar in 1884. But literature rather than 
law became his profession. 

His first book Ceteivayo and His White Neighbours was 
published in 1884 in defence of the policy of his chief 
Sir Henry Bulwer. It pleased the Cape politicians, but 
attracted no attention elsewhere. In 1886 King 
Solomon's Mines , with its descriptions of the Zimbabwe 
ruins, took the popular imagination by storm. It achieved 
for the young author immediate, extraordinary but well 
deserved popularity. She was published a year later, 
followed by a number of other African romances 
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including the widely read Allan Quatennam , and Nada 
ihe JLily. 

These books of African life and travel did not exhaust 
all the inventive genius of Rider Haggard. The World's 
Desire , a romance of Helen of Troy, appeared in 1891, 
and Lysbeth , a tale dealing with the life of the Dutch 
farmer, in 1901. 

Before his death Rider Haggard became a recognized 
authority on the question of Empire migration, and on 
Imperial sociology. He travelled round the world as a 
member of the Dominions Royal Commission from 1912- 
1917. He took keen interest in the Settlement of Ex- 
service men. In recognition of his services to the 
Empire he was knighted in 1912, and created K. B. E. in 
1919. 

Rider Haggard’s interest in agriculture was as keen as 
his interest in questions of Imperial policy. He had 
married a rich Norfolk heiress on whose lands he carried 
•out extensive experiments in agriculture and horticulture. 
In 1901-1902 he journeyed through England to study the 
conditions of life of the English farmer. He exposed 
the evils of depopulation in country districts in Rural 
E?igland published at the end of his investigations in 
1902. He travelled through Denmark to study Danish 
methods of agriculture and published his experiences in 
Rural Demnark (1911). 

Rider Haggard continued to write, and take an active 
interest in public affairs till his death on May 14, 
1925. He was a man of remarkable energy and power, 
with the inventive skill, imagination and gift of expression 
of a poet. 
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CHAPTER I 

MY VISITOR 

It was something over twenty years ago that I, 
Ludwig Horace Holly, sat one night in my rooms 
at Cambridge, grinding away at some mathemati- 
cal work — I forget what. I was to go up for my 
fellowship within a week, and was expected by 
my tutor and my college generally to distinguish 
myself. At last, wearied out, I flung my book 
down, and walking to the mantelpiece, took up a 
pipe and filled it. There was a candle burning on 
this mantelpiece, and a long, narrow glass at the 
back of it ; and as I was in the act of lighting the 
pipe I caught sight of my own countenance in the 
glass, and paused to reflect. The lighted match 
burned away till it scorched my fingers, forcing me 
to drop it ; but still 1 stood and stared at myself in 
the glass and reflected. 

“Well,” I said aloud, at last, “it is to be hoped 
that I shall be able to do something with the inside 
of my head, for I shall certainly never do any- 
thing by the help of the outside.” 

This remark will doubtless strike anybody who 
reads it as being slightly obscure, but in fact I was 
alluding to my physical deficiencies. Most men 
of twenty-two are endowed with some share, at 
any rate, of the comeliness of youth ; but to me 
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even this was deniech Short, thickset, and deep- 
chested — almost to deformity — with long, sine'wy 
arms, heavy features, hollow grey eyes, a low 
brow half overgrown with a mop of thick black 
hair, like a deserted clearing on which the forest 
had once more begun to encroach ; such was my 
appearance nearly a quarter of a century ago, and 
such, with some modification, is it to this day. 
I was branded by Nature with the stamp of ab- 
normal ugliness, as I was gifted by Nature with 
iron and abnormal’ strength and considerable intel- 
lectual powers. 

I was misanthropic and sullen. I brooded and 
worked alone, and had no friends — at least only 
one. I was set apart by Nature to live alone, 
and draw comfort from her breast, and hers only. 

And so I stood and stared, and felt a sort of 
grim satisfaction in the sense of my own loneli- 
ness — for I had neither father, nor mother, nor 
brother ; and as I stared there came a knock at my 
door. 

I listened before I went to answer it, for it was 
nearly twelve o’clock at night, and 1 was in no 
mood to admit any stranger. I had but one friend 
in the college, or, indeed, in the world — perhaps 
it was he. 

Just then the person outside the door coughed, 
and I hastened to open it, for I knew the cough. 

A tall man of about thirty, with the remains of 
singular personal beauty, hurried in, staggering 
beneath the weight of a massive iron box, which 
he carried by a handle with his right hand. He 
placed the box upon the table, and then fell into 
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an awful fit of coughing. • He coughed and 
coOghed till his face became quite purple, and at 
last he sank into a chair and began to spit up blood. 
1 poured out some whisky into a tumbler, and 
gave it to him. He drank it, and seemed better, 
although his “better” was very bad indeed. 

“Why did you keep me standing there in the 
cold?” he asked, pettishly. “You know that 
draughts are death to me.” 

“I did not know who it was,” I answered, 
“You are a late visitor.” 

“Yes ; and verily I believe it is my last visit,” 
he answered, with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
“I am done for, Holly. 1 am done for. I do not 
believe I shall see to-morrow !” 

“Nonsense !” I said. “Let me go for a 
doctor.” 

H e waved me back imperiously w T ith his hand. 
“It is sober sense, but I want no doctors. I have 
studied medicine, and I know all about it. 
Doctors can’t help me. My last hour has come ! 
For a year past I have onH lived by a miracle. 
Now listen to me as you never listened to anybody 
before, for you will not have the opportunity of 
getting me to repeat my words. We have been 
friends for two years ; tell me, how much do you 
know about me?” 

“I know that you are rich, and have had the 
fancy to come to college long after the age when 
most men leave it. I know that you have been 
married, and that your wife died ; and that you 
have been the best — indeed almost the only — 
friend I ever made.” 
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“Did you know fchat I have a son?” 

“No.” 

“I have. He is five years old. He cost me 
liis mother's life, and I have never been able to 
bear to look upon his face in consequence. Holly, 
if you will accept the trust, I am going to leave 
you as that boy’s sole guardian.” 

I sprang almost out of my chair. “Me!” I said. 

“Yes, you. I have not studied you for two 
years for nothing. I have known for some time 
that I could not last ; since I faced the fact I have 
been searching for someone to whom I could con- 
fide the boy and this,” and he tapped the iron box. 
“You are the man, Holly ; for, like a rugged tree, 
you are hard and sound at core.- . 

Listen ; this boy will be the only representative 
of one of the most ancient families in the world, 
that is, so far as families can be traced. You will 
laugh at me when I say it, but one day it will be 
proved to you beyond a doubt that my sixty-fifth 
or sixty-sixth lineal ancestor was an Egyptian 
priest of Isis, though he was himself of Grecian 
extraction, and 4 was called Kallikrates. In or 
about the year 339 before Christ, this Kallikrates 
(the priest) broke his vows of celibacy" and fled 
from Egypt with a Princess of royal blood, who 
had fallen in love with him. His ship was wreck- 
ed upon the coast of Africa, somewhere, as I 
believe, in the neighbourhood of what is now" 
Delagoa Bay, or rather to the north of it, he and 
his wife being saved, and all the remainder of 
their company destroyed in one way or another. 
Here they endured great hardships, but were at 
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last entertained by the powei^ul Queen of a savage 
people, a white woman of peculiar loveliness, who, 
under circumstances which I cannot enter into, 
but which you will one day learn, if you live, from 
the contents of the box, finally murdered my ances- 
tor Kallikrates. His wife, however, escaped, 
how, I know not, to Athens, bearing a child with 
her, whom she named Tisisthenes, or the Mighty 
Avenger. From that time to the present day I can 
trace my descent without a break. Ten years ago 
my father died, leaving me a net income of about 
two thousand a year. Then it was that I under- 
took an expedition in connection with that/’ and 
pointed to the iron chest, “which ended disas- 
trously enough. On my way back I travelled in 
the South of Europe, and finally reached Athens. 
There I met my beloved wife, who might well also 
have been called the ‘Beautiful,’ like my old 
Greek ancestor. There I married her, and there, 
a year afterwards, when mv bov was born, she 
died.” 

He paused awhile, his head sunk upon his hand, 
and then continued : — * 

“My marriage had diverted me from a project 
which I cannot enter into now. I have no time, 
Holly — I have no time ! One day, if you accept 
my trust, you will learn all about it.” 

“And suppose I were to die?” I asked. 

“Then the boy must become a ward of Chan- 
cery and take his chance'. Only, be careful that 
the iron chest is passed on to him by your will. 
Listen, Holly ; don’t refuse me. Believe me, 
this is to your advantage.” 
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He paused and loQked at me anxiously, but I 
still hesitated. The charge seemed so very strange. 

“For my sake, Holly. We have been good 
friends, and I have no time to make other arrange- 
ments.’’ 

“Very well,” I said, “I will do it, provided 
there is nothing in this paper to make me change 
my mind,” and 1 touched the envelope he had put 
upon the table by the keys. 

“Thank you, Holly, thank you. There is no- 
thing at all. Swear to me by God that you will be 
a father to the boy, and follow my directions to 
the letter.” 

“I swear it,” I answered solemnly. 

“Very well ; remember that perhaps one day I 
shall ask for the account of your oath, for though 
I am dead and forgotten, yet shall I live. T here 
is no such thing as death, Holly, only a change, 
and, as you may perhaps' learn in time to come, 
I believe that even here that change could under 
certain circumstances be indefinitely postponed,” 
and again he broke into one of his dreadful fits of 
coughing. 

“There,” he said, “I must go; you have the 
chest, and my will can be found among my papers, 
under the authority of which the child will be 
handed over to you. You will be well paid, Holly, 
and I know that you are honest \ but if you betray 
my trust, by Heaven, I will haunt you/’ 

I said nothing, being, indeed, too bewildered to 
speak. 

“Good-bye, my friend!” and with a sudden 
access of tenderness he flung his arm about me, 
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kissed me on the forehead^ Smiled, and with the 
word “Remember” on his lips, was gone. 

As for myself, I sat down and rubbed my eyes, 
wondering if I had been asleep. The story, on 
reflection, seemed to me utterly incredible, for I 
was not then old enough to be aware how many 
things happen in this world that the common-sense 
of the average man would set down as so impro- 
bable as to be absolutely impossible. This is a 
fact that I have only recently mastered. Was it 
likely that a man would have a son five years of 
age whom he had never seen since he was a tiny 
infant? No. Was it likely that he could foretell 
his own death so accurately? No. Was 
it likely that he could trace his pedigree for 
more than three centuries before Christ, or 
that he would suddenly confide the absolute 
guardianship of his child, and leave half of his 
fortune, to a college friend? Most certainly not. 
Clearly Vincey was either drunk or mad. That 
being so, what did it mean ? And what was in the 
sealed iron chest? 

The position baffled and puzzled me to such an 
extent that at last I could bear the thought of it no 
longer, and determined to sleep over it. So, 
having put away the keys and the letter that 
Vincey had left into mv despatch-box, and hidden 
the iron chest in a large portmanteau, I went* to 
bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

As it seemed to me, I had only been asleep for 
a few minutes when I was awakened by somebody 
calling me. I sat up and rubbed my eyes ; it was 
broad daylight — eight o’clock in fact. 
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“Why, what is th? .matter with you, John?” I 
asked of the gyp who waited on Vincey and my- 
self. “You look as though you had seen a ghost !” 

“Yes, sir, and so I have,” he answered, “least- 
ways I’ve seen a corpse, which is worse. I’ve 
been in to call Mr. Vincey, as usual, and there he 
lies stark and dead !” 

CHAPTER II 

THE'YEARS ROLL BY 

After poor Vincey’s death, I won my fellow- 
ship and settled down in very good apartments 
quite close to the college gates. 1 had accepted 
the terms of my friend’s will formally communi- 
cated to me now by his lawyers ; and awaited the 
arrival of the child with an impatience which sur- 
prised me. But the first thing was to find a nurse. 
Now on this point I came to a decision. I would 
have no woman to lord it over me about the child, 
and steal his affections from me. The boy was 
old enough to do without female assistance, so 
I set to work to find a suitable male attendant. 
After some difficulty I was fortunate in hiring a 
most respectable round-faced young man, who had 
been a helper in a hunting-stable, but who said 
that he was one of a family of seventeen and well 
accustomed to the ways of children, and professed 
himself quite willing to undertake the charge of 
Master Leo when he arrived. I bought some 
books upon health and management of infants, and 
read them, first to myself, then aloud to Job — that 
was the young man’s name — and waited. 
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At length the child arrived in the charge of an 
elderly person, who wept bitterly at parting with 
him ; and a beautiful boy he was. Indeed, I do 
not think that I ever saw such a perfect child 
before or since. His eyes were grey, his fore- 
head was broad, and his face, even at that early 
age, clean cut as a cameo, without being pinched 
or thin. But perhaps his most attractive point was 
his hair, which was pure gold in colour and tightly 
curled over his shapely head. He cried a little 
when at last his nurse tore herself away and left 
him with us. Never shall I forget the scene. 
There he stood, with the sunlight from the window 
playing upon his golden curls, his fist screwed 
over one eye, while he took us in with the other. 
I was seated in a chair, and stretched out my 
hand to him to induce him to come to me, while 
Job, in the corner, made a sort of clucking noise, 
which, arguing from his previous experience, or 
from the analogy of the hen, he judged would 
have a soothing effect, and inspire confidence in 
the youthful mind, and ran a wooden horse of 
peculiar hideousness backwards and forwards in 
a way that was little short of inane. This’ went 
on for some minutes, and then all of a sudden the 
lad stretched out both his arms and ran to me. 

“I like you,” he said : ‘‘You is ugly, but you 
is good.” 

Ten minutes afterwards he was eating large 
slices of bread-and-butter with every sign of satis- 
faction ; Job wanted to put jam on to them, but I 
sternly reminded him of the excellent works that 
we had read, and forbade it. 
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In a very little *whiie the boy became the 
favourite of the whole College. 

The child grew into the boy, and the boy into 
the young man, while one by one the remorseless 
years flew by, and as he grew and increased, so 
did his beauty and the beauty of his mind grow 
with him. Leo at twenty-one might have stood 
for the statue of the youthful Apollo. I never saw 
anybody to equal him in looks, nor anybody so 
absolutely unconscious of them. 

As for his mind, he was brilliant and keen- 
witted, but no scholar. We followed out his 
father’s instructions as to his education strictly 
enough, and on the whole, the results, especially 
with regard to Greek and Arabic, were satisfac- 
tory. T learnt the latter language in order to help 
to teach it to him, but after five years of it he 
knew it as well as I did — almost as well as the 
professor who instructed us both. I was alwavs 
a great sportsman — it is my one passion — and 
every autumn we went away shooting or fishing, 
sometimes to Scotland, sometimes to Norway, 
once indeed to Russia. I am a good shot, but 
even in this he learnt to excel me. 


CHAPTER III 

VINCEY’S LEGACY TO HIS SON 

On; Leo’s twenty-fifth birthday, I delivered to 
him the iron chest left in mv rare bv his father. 
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That day after breakfast we a opened it with great 
curiosity and not a little of agitation. 

The documents and relics we discovered were 
of curious design and great antiquity. Our atten- 
tion was particularly fixed on an ancient pot on 
which were engraved the names of Leo’s 
ancestors from the Egyptian priest downwards. 
They one and all confirmed the peculiar story 
connected with it. There were, besides, several 
documents in Greek, Latin and Old English. 
They described, with slight variations, the story 
of Leo’s Egyptian ancestor Kallikrates who had 
been the victim of foul play and jealousy in the 
unknown depths of Africa. His wife had sur- 
vived, and escaped with the infant who became 
the founder of the line of Vinceys. 

It was she who left behind for her children this 
legacy of hate, solemnly calling upon her descend- 
ants to seek out the formidable rival, who had 
robbed her of her lover, and who was reputed to 
be immortal, and wise beyond all men. 

The documents contained full directions as to 
the route to be followed, the landmarks on the 
way, and as to the city where that mysterious 
woman dwelt. Leo’s father had wasted his youth, 
and part of his fortune in the useless quest. But 
the curious part of it alb to me at least, was that 
any man in this age should be found to believe in 
such absurd myths, and to pass them on to his only 
son in all seriousness. • 

That is what old Vincey had done. In spite of 
all our attempts Leo — wLo was convinced of the 
authenticity of the documents and relics — made up 
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his mind to start on* the adventure. And when 
Leo made up his mine!, it was useless to dissuade 
hiim. 

Now I had no intention of allowing Leo to start 
all by himself. I am far too much attached to him 
for that. And while I was casting about for some 
means of surrendering with a good grace Leo 
•gave me an excellent excuse by saying : — “Yes, 
I shall go, Uncle, and if I don’t find the ‘rolling 
Pillar of Life,’ at any rate I shall get some first- 
class shooting. 

Here was my opportunity, and I took it. 

“Shooting?’’ I said. “Ah! yes; I never 
thought of that. It must be a very wild stretch of 
country, and full of big game. I have always 
wanted to kill a buffalo before I die. Do you 
know, my boy, I don’t believe in the quest, but 
1 do believe in big game, and really , on the whole, 
if, after thinking it over, you make up your mind 
to start, I will take a holiday, and come with you.” 

“Ah,” said Leo, “1 thought that you would 
not lose such a chance. But how about money ? 
We shall want a good lot.” 

“You need not trouble about that,” I answer- 
ed. “There is all your income which has been 
accumulating for years, and besides that I have 
-saved two-thirds of what your father left to me, 
as I consider, in trust for you. There is plenty of 
cash.” 

“Very well, then ; we may as well stow these 
things away and go up to town to see about our 
guns. By the way, Job, are you coming too? 
Jt’s time you began to see the world.” 
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' “Well, sir,’’ answered Job, stolidly, “I don’t 
hold much with foreign parts, but if both you 
gentlemen are going you will want somebody to 
look after you, and I am not the man to stop 
behind after serving you for twenty years.’’ 

“That’s right, Job,’’ said I. “You won’t find 
out anything wonderful, but you will get some 
good shooting.’’ 

That day three months we were on the ocean , 
bound for Zanzibar. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SQUALL 

A gentle breeze fills the huge sail of our dhow,, 
and draws us through the water that ripples musi- 
cally against her sides. Most of the men are 
sleeping forward, for it is near midnight, but a 
stout swarthy Arab, Mahomed by name, stands 
at the tiller, lazily steering by the stars. Three 
miles or more to our starboard is a low, dim line. 
It is the eastern shore of Central Africa. We are- 
running to the southward, before the north-east 
monsoon, between the mainland and the reef that 
for hundreds of miles fringes this perilous coast. 
The night is quiet, so quiet that a whisper can be 
heard fore and aft the dhow ; so quiet that a faint 
booming sound rolls across the water to us from 
the distant land. 

The Arab at the tiller holds up his hand, and 
says one word : — “ Simba (lion) !’’ 
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We all sit up and iisten. Then it comes again; 
a slow, majestic sound that thrills us to the 
marrow. 

“To-morrow by ten o’clock,’’ I say, “we 
ought, if the captain is not out in his reckoning, 
which I think very probable, to make this myste- 
rious rock with a man’s head and begin our 
shooting.’’ 

“And begin our search for the ruined city and 
the Fire of Life,’’ corrected Leo, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and laughing a little. 

“Nonsense!” I answered. “You were airing 
your Arabic with that man at the tiller this after- 
noon. What did he tell you ? He has been trading 
(slave-trading probably) up and down these lati- 
tudes for half of his evil life, and once landed on 
this very ‘man’ rock. Did he ever hear anything 
of the ruined city or the caves?” 

“No,” answered Leo. “He says that the 
country is all swamp behind, and full of snakes, 
especially pythons, and game, and that no man 
lives there. But then there is a belt of swamp all 
along the East African coast, so that does not go 
for much.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it does — it goes for malaria. 
Y ou see what sort of an opinion these gentry have 
of the country. Not one of them will come with 
us. They think that we are mad, and upon my 
word I believe that they are right. I Lever we see 
Old England again I shall be astonished. How- 
ever, it does not greatly matter to me at my age, 
but I am anxious for you, Leo, and for Job. It’s 
a Tom Fool’s business, my boy.” 
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• “All right, Uncle Horace. So far as I am con- 
cerned 1 am willing to take my chance. Look ! 
What is that cloud?” and he pointed to a dark 
blotch upon the starry sky some miles astern 
of us. 

“Go and ask the man at the tiller,” I said. 

He rose, stretched out his arms, and went. 
Presently he returned. 

“He says it is a squall, but that it will pass far 
on one side of us.” 

Just then Job came up, looking very stout and 
English in his shooting suit of brown flannel, and 
with a sort of perplexed appearance upon his 
honest, round face that had been very common 
with him since he sailed into these strange waters. 

“Please, sir,” he said, touching his sun hat, 
which was stuck on to the back of his head in a 
somewhat ludicrous fashion, “as we have got all 
those guns and things in the whale-boat astern, 
to say nothing of the provisions in the lockers, I 
think it would be best if I slipped down and slept 
in her. I don’t like the looks” (here he dropped 
his voice to a whisper) “of these black gentry; 
they have such a wonderful thievish way about 
them. Supposing now that some of them were 
to sneak into the boat at night and cut the cable, 
and make off with her 1” 

The whale-boat, I may explain, was one spe- 
cially built for us at Dundee, in Scotland. We 
had brought it with us as we knew that this coast 
is a network of creeks, and that we might require 
something in which to navigate them. She was a 
beautiful boat, and we had employed three hours 
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that very mornings whilst we were totally be- 
calmed, the wind having dropped at sunrise, in 
transferring most of our goods and chattels to the 
whale-boat, and placing the guns, ammunition, 
and preserved provisions in the water-tight lockers 
specially prepared for them, so that when we did 
sight the fabled rock we should have nothing to do 
but get into the boat, and run her ashore. 

“Yes, Job,” I said, “perhaps it would be as 
well. There are plenty of blankets there, only be 
careful to keep out of the moon, as it may turn 
your head or blind you.” 

Accordingly we hauled up the boat by the tow- 
rope till it was right under the stern of the dhow, 
and Job bundled into her with all the grace of a 
falling sack of potatoes. Then we returned and 
sat down on the deck again, and smoked and 
talked in little gusts and jerks. The night was so 
lovely, and our brains were so full of suppressed 
excitement of one sort and another, that we did 
not feel inclined to turn in. For nearly an hour 
we sat thus, and then, I think, we both 
dozed off. 

I remember no more ; till quite suddenly — a 
frightful roar of wind, a shriek of terror from the 
awakening crew, and a whip-like sting of water in 
our faces. 

The sky aft was dark as pitch, but the moon 
still shone brightly ahead of us and lit up the black- 
ness. Beneath its sheen a huge white-topped 
breaker, twenty feet high or more, „was rushing 
on to us. It was on the break — the moon shone 
on its crest and tipped its foam with light. On 
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it rushed beneath the inky sky, driven by the awful 
squall behind it. Suddenly in the twinkling of an 
eye, I saw the black shape of the whale boat cast 
high into the air on the crown of the breaking 
wave. Then — a shock of water, a wild rush of 
boiling foam, and I was clinging for my life to the 
shroud, ay, swept straight out from it like a flag 
in a gale. 

We were pooped. 

The wave passed. It seemed to me that I was 
under water for minutes — really it was seconds. 
I looked forward. The blast had torn out the 
great sail, and high in the air it was fluttering away 
to leeward like a huge wounded bird. Now for 
a moment there was comparative calm, and in it 
I heard Job’s voice yelling wildly, “Come here to 
the boat !” 

Bewildered and half-drowned as I was, I had 
the sense to rush aft. I felt the dhow sinking 
beneath me — she was full of water. Under her 
counter the whale-boat was tossing furiously, and 
I saw the Arab Mahomed, who had been steering, 
leap into her. I gave one desperate pull at the 
taut tow-rope to bring her alongside. Wildly 
I sprang also ; Job caught me by one arm, and I 
rolled into the bottom of the boat. Down went 
the dhow bodily, and as she sank Mahomed drew 
his curved knife and severed the fibre rope by 
which we were fast to her, and in another second 
we were driving before the storm over the place 
where the dhow had been. 

“Great Heaven 1“ I shrieked, “where is Leo? 

Leo ! Leo l” 

2 
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“He’s gone, sir, God help him !” roared Job 
into my ear ; and such was the fury of the squall 
that his voice sounded like a whisper. 

I wrung my hands in agony. Leo was 
drowned, and 1 was left alive to mourn him. 

“Look out,” yelled Job ; “here comes 
another. ’ ’ 

I turned ; a second huge wave was overtaking 
us, which l half hoped would drown me. With a 
curious fascination I watched its awful advent. 
The moon was nearly hidden now by the wreaths 
of the rushing storm, but a little light still caught 
the crest of the devouring breaker. There was 
something dark on it — a piece of wreckage. It 
was on us now, and the boat was nearly full of 
water. But she was built in air-tight compart- 
ments — Heaven bless the man who invented 
them ! — and lifted up through it like a swan. 
Amidst the foam and turmoil I saw the black thing 
on the wave hurrying right at me. I put out my 
right arm to ward it from me, and my hand closed 
on another arm, the wrist of which my fingers 
gripped like a vice. I am a very strong man, and 
had something to hold to, but my shoulder was 
nearly torn from its socket by the strain and weight 
of the floating body. Had the rush lasted another 
two seconds I must either have let go or gone with 
it. But it passed, leaving us up to our knees in 
water. 

“Bail out 1 bail out !” shouted Job, suiting the 
action to the words. 

But I could not bail just then, for as the moon 
went out and left us in total darkness, one faint, 
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flying ray of light lit upon* the face of the man I 
had gripped, who was now half-lying, half-floating 
in the bottom of the boat. 

It was Leo. Leo, brought back by the wave — 
back, dead or alive, from the very jaws of Death. 

“Bail out ! bail out !’’ yelled Job, “or we shall 
founder.” 

1 seized a large tin bowl with a handle, to it, 
which was fixed under one of the seats, and the 
three of us bailed away for dear life. The furious 
tempest drove over and round us, flinging the boat 
this way and that, the wind and the storm wreaths 
and the sheets of stinging spray blinded and be- 
wildered us, but through it all we worked like 
demons. One minute ! three minutes ! six 
minutes ! The boat began to lighten, and no 
fresh wave swamped us. Five minutes more and 
she was almost clear. Then, suddenly, above 
the awful shriekings of the hurricane came a duller, 
deeper roar. Great Heavens ! It was the voice 
of breakers ! 

At that instant the moon began to shine forth 
again — this time behind the path of the squall. 
Out far across the torn bosom of the ocean shot 
the ragged arrows of her light, and there, half a 
mile ahead of- us, ran a white line of foam, then a 
little speck of open-mouthed blackness, and be- 
yond another streak of white. It was the breakers, 
and their roar sounded clearer and yet more clear 
as we sped down upon them like a swallow. There 
they were, boiling up in snowy spouts of spray, 
smiting and gnashing their crests together like the 
gleaming teeth of hell. 
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“Take a tiller, Mah'omed !’’ I roared in Arabic, 
“We must try and shoot them.’’ At the same 
moment I seized an oar, and got it out, motioning 
to Job to do likewise. 

Mahomed clambered aft and took hold of the 
tiller, and with some difficulty Job shipped his 
oar. In another minute the boat’s head was 
straight on to the ever-nearing foam, toward which 
she plunged and tore with the speed of a race- 
horse. Just in front of us the first line of breakers 
seemed a little thinner than to the right or left, 
for here was a gap of rather deeper water. I 
turned and pointed to it. 

“Steer for your life, Mahomed !’’ I yelled. He 
was a clever steersman, and well-acquainted with 
the dangers of this most perilous coast, and I saw 
him grip the tiller, bend his heavy frame forward, 
and stare at the foaming terror till his big round 
eyes looked as though they would start out of his 
head. The send of the sea was driving the boat’s 
head round to starboard. If we struck the line 
of breakers fifty yards to the starboard of the gap 
we must sink, for there was a great field of twist- 
ing, spouting waves. Mahomed planted his foot 
against the seat before him, and, glancing at him, 

I saw his brown toes spread out like a hand be- 
neath the weight he put upon them as he took the 
strain of the tiller. She came round a bit, but not 
enough'. I roared to Job to backwater, whilst I 
dragged and laboured at my oar. She answered 
now, and not too soon. 

Heavens, we were in them ! And then followed 
a couple of minutes of heart-breaking excitement 
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such as 1 cannot hope to. describe. All that I 
remember is -a shrieking sea of foam, out of which 
the billows rose here, there and everywhere. 
Once we were whirled right round, but either by 
•chance, or through Mahomed’s skilful steering, 
the boat’s head came straight again before a 
breaker filled us. One more — a monster. We 
were' through it, or over it — more through than 
over — and then with a wild yell of exultation from 
the Arab, we shot out between the teeth-like lines 
of gnashing waves into the comparatively smooth 
water of the mouth of sea. 

But we were nearly full of water again, and not 
more than half a mile ahead raved the second line 
of breakers. Again we set to and bailed furiously - 
Fortunately the storm had now quite gone by, 
and the moon shone brightly, revealing a rocky 
headland running half a mile or more out into the 
sea, of which point these breakers appeared to be 
a continuation. At any rate, they boiled around 
its foot. 

Just as we bailed the boat clear for the second 
time, Leo, to my immense relief, opened his eyes. 

I told him to shut his eyes and keep quiet, 
which he did without in the slightest degree 
realising the position. 

But now again we were drifting down on the 
breakers, though with lessened speed, for the wind 
had fallen, and only the current or the tide (it 
afterwards proved to be the tide) was driving us. 

Another minute, and with a dismal howl to Allah 
from the Arab, a pious ejaculation from myself, 
and something that was not pious from Job, we 
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were in them. Thereon the performance, down 
jto our final escape, repeated itself, only not quite 
so violently. Mahomed’s good steering and the 
ikir-tight compartments saved our lives. In five 
minutes we were through, and drifting — for we 
were too exhausted to do anything to help our- 
selves except keep the boat’s head straight — with 
the most startling rapidity round the headland 
which I have described. 

Round we went with the tide, until we got well 
under the lee of the point, when suddenly the speed 
slackened, we ceased to make way, and finally 
appeared to be in dead water. The storm had 
passed, leaving a calm, clean-washed sky behind 
it. Before the moon went down we managed 
to bail out the boat thoroughly and get her a little 
ship shape. Leo was sleeping profoundly, and 
on the whole 1 judged it wise not to wake him. It 
was true he was lying in wet clothes, but the night 
was now so warm that I thought (and so did Job)' 
that this was not likely to injure a man of his un- 
usually vigorous constitution. Besides, we had 
no dry change at hand. 

Presently the moon went down, and we were 
left floating on the waters, now only heaving like 
some * troubled woman’s breast, with leisure to 
reflect upon all that we had gone through and all’ 
that we had escaped. Job stationed himself at 
the bow, Mahomed kept his post at the . tiller, 
a,nd I sat on a seat in the middle of the boat close 
to where Leo was lying. 

The moon went slowly down in loveliness ; she 
departed into the depth of the horizon, and long 
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‘veil-like shadows crept up the sky, through which 
the stars appeared. Soon, however, they too 
began to pale before a splendour in the east, and 
the advent of the dawn declared itself in the new* 
born blue of heaven. 

It was a beautiful sight, and yet a sad one, 
perhaps because of its excess of beauty. The 
rising sun ; the setting sun ! There we have the 
symbol and the type of humanity, and of all things 
with which humanity has to do. On that morning 
this came home to me with a peculiar force. The 
sun that rose to-day for us had set last night for 
eighteen of our fellow- voyagers ! — had set ever- 
lastingly for eighteen whom we knew ! 

The dhow had gone down with them ; they were 
tossing among the rocks and seaweed, so much 
human drift on the great ocean of Death ! And 
we four were saved. 

Up came the sun in glory from his ocean bed, 
and flooded the earth with warmth and light. I 
sat there in the boat listening to the gentle lapping 
of the water and watched him rise, till presently 
the slight drift of the boat brought the odd-shaped 
rock, or peak, at the end of the promontory which 
we had weathered with so much peril, between 
me and the majestic sight, blotting it from my 
view. I still continued, however, to stare at the 
rock, absently enough, till presently it became 
edged with the fire of the growing light behind it. 
Then I started, as well I might, for I perceived 
that the top of the peak, which was about eighty 
feet high by one hundred and fifty thick at its 
base, was shaped like a negro’s head and face. 
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whereon was stamped a most fiendish and terrify- - 
ing expression. There was no doubt about it that 
this was the rock mentioned by Leo’s father in his 
will ; before me were the thick lips, fat cheeks, and 
squat nose standing out with startling clearness 
against that flaming background. There, too, was 
the round skull, washed into shape perhaps by 
thousands of years of wind and weather, and, to 
complete the resemblance, there was a scrubby 
growth of weeds or lichen upon it, which against 
the sun looked for all the world like the wool on a 
colossal negro’s head. Certainly it was very odd ; 
so odd that now I believe this is not a mere freak 
of nature but a gigantic monument fashioned by 
a forgotten people out of a pile of rock that Jent 
itself to their design, perhaps as an emblem of 
warning and defiance to any enemies who ap- 
proached the harbour. 

“What do you think of that, Job?” I asked of 
our retainer, who was seated on the edge of the 
boat, trying to absorb as much sunshine as pos- 
sible, and generally looking very wretched, and I 
pointed to the fiery and demoniacal head. 

“Oh Lord, sir !” answered Job, who now per- 
ceived the object for the first time, “I think that 
the Old Gentleman must have been sitting for 
his portrait on those rocks.” 

I laughed, and the laugh woke up Leo. „ 

“Hullo !” he said, “what’s the matter with 
me? I am all stiff. Where is the dhow? Give 
me some brandy, please.” 

“You may be thankful that you are not stiff er, 
my boy,” I answered. “The dhow is sunk, 
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Everybody on board of her is drowned with the 
exception of us four, and your own life was only 
saved by a miracle.” Then whilst Job, now that 
it was light enough, searched about in a locker 
for the brandy for which Leo asked, I told him 
the history of our night’s adventure. 

‘‘Great Heavens!” he said faintly; ‘‘and to 
think that we should have been chosen to live 
through it !” 

By this time the brandy was forthcoming, and 
we all took a good pull, and thankful enough we 
were for it. Also the sun was beginning to gain 
strength, and warm our chilled bones, for we had 
been wet through for five hours or more. 

“Why,” said Leo, with a gasp, as he put down 
the brandy bottle, ‘‘there is the head the writing 
talks of, the ‘rock carven like the head of an 
Ethiopian.’ 

‘‘Yes,” I said, ‘‘there it is.” 

‘‘Well, then,” he answered, ‘‘the whole thing 
is true.” 

‘‘I don’t at all see that it follows,” I answered. 
“We knew this head was here : your father saw 
it. Very likely it is not the same head of which 
the writing tells ; or if it is, it proves nothing.” 

Leo smiled at me in a superior way. “You are 
an unbelieving Jew,, Uncle Horace,” he said. 
“Those who live will see.” 

“Exactly so,” I answered ; “and now perhaps 
you will observe that we are drifting across a sand- 
bank into the mouth of the river. Get hold of 
your oar, Job, and we will row in and see if we 
can find a place to land.” 
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The river mouth which we were entering did 
not appear to be a very wide one, though as yet 
the long banks of steaming mist that clung about 
its shores had not lifted sufficiently to enable us 
to see its exact measure. 

In twenty minutes we were well across, with 
but slight assistance from ourselves, and being 
carried by a strong though somewhat variable 
breeze straight up the harbour. 

By this time the mist had vanished beneath the 
sun, which was growing uncomfortably hot, and 
we saw that the mouth of the little estuary was 
here about half a mile across, and that the banks 
were very marshy, and crowded with crocodiles 
lying on the mud like logs. A mile or so ahead 
of us, however, lay what appeared to be a strip 
of firm land, and for this we steered. In another 
quarter of an hour we were there, and making the 
boat fast to a beautiful, overhanging tree with 
broad, shining leaves, and flowers, we dis- 
embarked. This done, we undressed, washed our- 
selves, and spread our clothes, together with the 
contents of the boat, in the sun to dry, which 
they did very quickly. Then, taking shelter from 
the heat under some trees, we made a hearty 
breakfast off an excellent potted tongue, of which 
we had brought a quantity with us, congratulating 
ourselves the while on our good fortune in having 
loaded and provisioned the boat on the previous 
day before the hurricane destroyed the dhow. By 
the time that we had finished our meal our clothes 
were quite dry, and we hastened to put them on, 
feeling not a little refreshed. Indeed, with the 
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exception of weariness and a few bruises, none of 
us was the worse for the terrifying adventure 
which had been fatal to all our companions. Leo, 
it is true, had been half-drowned, but that is no 
great matter to a vigorous young athlete of five- 
and-twenty. 

After breakfast we started to look round us. 

“This place has been a wharf,” said Leo, dog- 
matically. 

“Nonsense,” I answered. “Who would be 
stupid enough to build a wharf in the middle of 
these dreadful marshes in a country inhabited by 
savages — that is, if it is inhabited at all?” 

“Perhaps it was not always marsh, and per- 
haps the people were not always savage,” he said 
drily, looking down the steep bank, for we were 
standing by the river. “See there,” he went on, 
pointing to a spot where the hurricane of the pre- 
vious night had torn up by its roots one of the 
magnolia trees which had grown on the extreme 
edge of the bank just where it sloped down to the 
water, and lifted a large cake of earth with them. 
“Is not that stonework ? If not, it is very like it.” 

“Nonsense,” I said again ; but we clambered 
down to the spot, and stood between the uprooted 
roots and the bank. 

“Well?” he said. 

But this time I did not answer. I only whistled. 
For there, bared by the removal of the earth, 
was an undoubted facing of solid stone laid in 
large blocks, bound together with brown cement 
so hard that I could make no impression on it 
with the file in my shooting-knife. Nor was this 
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all ; seeing Something projecting through the soit 
at the bottom of the bared patch of walling, 1 
removed the loose earth with my hands, and re* 
vealed a huge stone ring, a foot or more in dia- 
meter, and about three inches thick. This dis- 
covery absolutely silenced me. 

“Looks rather like a wharf where good-sized 
wessels have been moored, does it not, Uncle 
Horace?” said Leo, with an excited grin. 

I tried to say “Nonsense” again, but the word 
stuck in my throat- — the worn ring spoke for itself. 

“Begins to look as though there were some- 
thing in the story after all, Uncle Horace,” said 
the exultant Leo. 

“A country like Africa,” I said, “is sure to 
be full of the relics of long dead and forgotten 
•civilizations. 

“Two things are clear to me,” I said, address- 
ing my three companions, who started at this 
spectacle in dismay : “first, that we can’t go 
across there” (I pointed to the swamp), “and, 
secondly, that if we stop here we shall certainly 
die of fever.” 

“That’s as plain as a haystack, sir,” said Job. 

“Very well, then ; there are two alternatives 
Before us. One is to turn back, and try to run 
for some port in the whale-boat, which would be a 
sufficiently risky proceeding, and the other to sail 
or row on up the river, and see where we come 
to.” 

“I don’t know what you are going to do,” said 
Leo, setting his mouth, “but I am going up that 
river.” 
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Job turned up the whites of hffe eyes and 
groaned, and the Arab murmured “Allah,” and 
groaned also. For my part, I remarked sweetly 
that as we seemed to be between the devil and the 
deep sea, it did not much matter where we went. 
But in reality I was as anxious to proceed as Leo. 
The colossal negro’s head and the stone wharf 
had excited my curiosity to an extent of which I 
was secretly ashamed, and I was prepared to 
gratify it at any cost. Accordingly, having care- 
fully fitted the mast, re-stowed the boat, and got 
out our rifles, we embarked. 

Taking advantage of a favouring wind, we 
sailed up the river till sunset. 

Seeing what appeared to be an open space of 
water straight ahead of us, we determined to row 
thither before settling what to do for the night. 

Just as the darkness fell we cast anchor about 
thirty fathoms from the edge of a lake. We 
did not dare to go ashore, not knowing if we 
should find dry ground to camp on, and greatly 
fearing the poisonous exhalations from the marsh, 
of which we thought we should be freer on the 
water. So we lighted a lantern and made our 
evening meal off another potted tongue in the 
best fashion that we could, and then prepared to 
go to sleep, only, however, to find that sleep was 
impossible, for the mosquitoes came in clouds, 
and pinged, and buzzed and bit till we were nearly 
mad. 

Shortly after this the moon came up, and not- 
withstanding every variety of roar that echoed' 
over the water to us from the lions on the banks,. 
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ourselves perfectly secure we began to 

I do not quite know what it was that caused me 
"to lift my head from the friendly shelter of the 
blanket, perhaps because I found that the mosqui- 
toes were biting through it. Anyhow, as -I did 
so I heard Job whisper in a frightened voice : — 

“Oh, my stars L look there!” 

Instantly we all of us looked, and this was what 
we saw in the moonlight. Near the shore were 
two wide and ever -widening circles of concentric 
rings rippling away across the surface of the 
water, and in the heart and centre of these circles 
appeared two dark and moving objects. 

“What is it?” asked I. 

“It is those lions, sir,” answered Job, in 
a tone which suggested an odd mixture of a 
sense of personal injury, habitual respect, and ac- 
knowledged fear, “and they are swimming here 
to fee at us,” he added nervously, picking up an 
“h” in his agitation. 

I looked again : and there was no doubt about 
it ; I could catch the glare of their ferocious eyes. 
Attracted either by the smell of the waterbuck 
we had killed that evening, or of ourselves^ the 
hungry beasts were storming our position. 

Leo already had a rifle in his hands. I called 
to him to wait till they were nearer, and mean- 
while found my own. Some fifteen feet from us 
4 the water shallowed on a bank to the depth of 
about fifteen inches, and presently the first of 
them — it was the lioness — waded to it, shook 
herself, and roared. At that moment Leo fired ; 


thinking 

-dose. 
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the bullet travelled down her open mouth, and 
laut at the back of her neck, and down she 
dropped, with a splash, dead. The other lion — 
a full-grown male — was some two paces behind 
her. At this second he set his forepaws on the 
bank, when something happened. There was a 
rush and disturbance of the water, such as one 
sees in a pond in England when a pike takes a 
little fish, only a thousand times fiercer and larger ; 
then suddenly the lion uttered a terrific, snarling 
roar and sprang forward on to the bank, dragging 
something black with him. 

“Allah!” shouted Mahomed, “a crocodile has 
got him by the leg !” and sure enough he had. 
We could see the long snout with its gleaming 
lines of teeth and the reptile body behind it. 

Then followed a most extraordinary scene. 
The lion managed to struggle on to the bank, the 
crocodile half standing and half swimming, still 
nipping his hind leg. He roared till the air qui- 
vered with the sound ; then, with a savage, shriek- 
ing snarl, he turned and clawed hold of the croco- 
dile’s head. The reptile shifted his grip, having, 
as we discovered afterwards, had one of his eyes 
torn out, and advanced slightly ; whereon the 
lion took him by the throat and held it, and over 
and over they rolled upon the bank, struggling 
hideously. It was impossible to follow their move-> 
ments, but when next we had a clear view, the 
tables were turned, for the crocodile, whose head 
seemed to be a mass of gore, held the lion’s body 
in his iron jaws just above the hips, and was 
squeezing him, shaking him to and fro. For his 
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part, the tortured brute, roaring in agony, clawed 
and bit madly at his enemy’s scaly head, and fixing* 
his great hind claws in the softer skin of the croco- 
dile’s throat, ripped it open as one would rip a 
glove. 

Then, of a sudden, the end came. The lion’s 
head fell forward on the reptile’s back, and with 
an awful groan he died, and the crocodile, after 
standing for a minute motionless, slowly rolled 
over on to his side, his jaws still fixed across the 
carcase of the lion, which, as we found, he had 
bitten almost in halves. 

. This duel to the death was a wonderful and a 
shocking sight, and one that I suppose few men 
have seen. And thus it ended. 

When it was all over, leaving Mahomed to keep 
a lookout, we spent the rest of the night in such 
comparative peace as the mosquitoes would allow. 

CHAPTER V 

AN EARLY CHRISTIAN CEREMONY 

Next morning, at the earliest light of dawn we 
rose, performed such ablutions as circumstances 
would allow, and made ourselves ready to start. 

After five days of perilous adventure we came 
to a point where an ancient canal joined the river. 
We decided to go up the canal and explore the 
possibility of a way out of this watery blind alley. 
I do not know that there is any necessity for me 
to describe the next four days of our voyage in 
detail, further than to say that they were, on the 
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whole, the most miserable that I ever spent in my 
life, forming one monotonous record of heavy 
labour, heat, misery, and mosquitoes. All that 
dreary way we passed through a region of almost 
endless swamp, and I can only attribute our escape 
from fever and death to the constant doses of 
quinine and purgatives that we swallowed, and 
the unceasing toil which we were forced to 
undergo. On the third day of our journey up the 
canal we had sighted a round hill that loomed 
dimly through the vapours of the marsh, and on 
the evening of the fourth night, when we camped, 
this hill seemed to be within five-and-twenty or 
thirty miles of us. 

By now we were utterly exhausted, and felt as 
though our blistered hands could not pull the boat 
a yard further and that the best thing which we 
could do would be to lie down to die in that dread- 
ful wilderness of swamp. I threw myself down in 
the boat to sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion, 
and bitterly cursed my folly in having become a 
party to such a mad undertaking, which could, 

1 saw, only end in our deaths in this ghastly land. , 

I opened my eyes, then shuddered at some- 
thing that was not a dream, for two great eyes 
were gazing at me through the misty darkness. I 
struggled to my feet, and in my terror and confu- 
sion shrieked, and shrieked again, so that the 
others sprang up too, reeling, and drunken with 
sleep and fear. Then all of a sudden there was a 
flash of cold steel, and a broad spear was held 
against my throat, and behind it other spears 
gleamed cruelly. 

3 
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“Peace,” said a voice, speaking in Arabic, or 
rather in some dialect into which Arabic entered 
very largely; “who are you that come hither 
swimming on the water? Speak, or ye die,” and 
the steel pressed sharply against my throat, send- 
ing a cold chill through me. 

“We are travellers and have cotne hither by 
chance,” I answered in my best Arabic, which 
appeared to be understood, for the man turned his 
hand and, addressing a tall form that was visible in 
the background, said, “Father, shall we slay?” 

“What is the. colour of the men ?” asked a deep 
voice in answer. 

“White is their colour.” 

“Slay not,” was the reply. “Four, suns 
since was the word brought to me from 'She-who- 
must-be-obeyed,’ ‘White men come ; if white men 
come, kill them not.’ Let them be brought to the 
house of ' She-who-must-be-obeyed. Bring forth 
the men, and let that which they have with them 
be brought forth also.” 

“Come!” said the man, half leading and half 
dragging me from the boat, and as he did so I 
perceived others doing the same kind office to my 
companions. 

On the bank were gathered a company of some 
fifty men. In that light all I could discover was 
that they were armed with huge spears, were very 
tall, and strongly built, comparatively light in 
colour, and naked, save for a leopard skin tied 
round the middle. 

Presently Leo and Job were thrust forward and 
placed beside me. 
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• “What on earth is the matter?’’ asked Leo, 
rubbing his eyes. 

Just at that moment a disturbance ensued, and 
Mahomed tumbled between us, followed by a 
shadowy form with an uplifted spear. 

“Allah! Allah!” howled Mahomed, feeling 
that he had little to hope from man, “protect me ! 
protect me !” 

“Father, it is a black one,” said a voice. 
“What was the word of ' She-who-must-be- 
obeyed’ about the black one?” 

“She said no word of him ; but slay him not. 
Come hither, my son.” 

The man advanced, and the tall, shadowy form 
bent forward and whispered something. 

“Yes, yes,” answered the other, and chuckled 
in a rather blood-curdling tone. 

“Are the three white men there?” asked the 
form. 

“Yes, they are there.” 

“Then bring up that which is made ready for 
them, and take with you all that can be brought 
from the thing which floats.” 

Hardly had he spoken when men advanced, 
carrying on their shoulders several covered palan- 
quins, each borne by four bearers and two spare 
men, into which it was indicated that we were 
expected to mount. 

“Well !” said Leo, “it is a blessing to find any- 
body to carry us after having to carry ourselves 
so long.” 

Leo always takes a cheerful view of 
things. 
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As there was no help for it, after seeing the 
others into their litters, 1 climbed into my own, and 
very comfortable I found it. 

I lay and reflected, and wondered what on earth 
would be the end of it all, till at last I ceased to 
wonder and went to sleep. 

I suppose I must have slept for seven or eight 
hours, taking the first real rest that I had won: 
since the night before the loss of the dhow, for 
when I woke the sun was high in the heavens. 
We were still journeying on at a pace of about 
four miles an hour. Peeping out through the thin 
curtains of the litter, which were fixed ingeniously 
to the bearing-pole, I perceived, to my infinite 
relief, that we had passed out of the region of 
eternal swamp, and we were now travelling over 
swelling, grassy plains towards a cup-shaped hilL 
Whether or not it was the same hill that we had 
seen from the canal I do not know, and have 
never since been able to discover, for, as we 
learned afterwards, these people will give little 
information upon such points. Next I glanced at 
the men who were bearing me. They were of a 
magnificent build, few of them being under six 
feet in height, and yellowish in colour. Generally 
their appearance had a good deal in common with 
that of the East African Somali, only their hair 
was not frizzed up, but hung in thick black locks 
upon their shoulders, their features were aquiline, 
and in many cases exceedingly handsome, the 
teeth being especially regular and beautiful. But 
notwithstanding their beauty, it struck me that, 
on the whole I had never seen more evil faces.. 
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There was an aspect of cold and sullen cruelty 
stamped upon them that revolted me. 

Another thing which I noticed about them was 
that they never seemed to smile. Sometimes they 
sang a monotonous song to keep time with thetf 
march, but when they were not singing they re- 
mained almost perfectly silent, and the light of a 
laugh never came to brighten their sombre and 
wicked countenances. 

While 1 was still wondering another litter 
ranged alongside of mine. In it — for the curtains 
were drawn — sat an old man, clothed in a whitish 
robe, made, apparently, from coarse linen, that 
hung loosely about him, who, as I at once con- 
cluded, was the shadowy figure that had stood on 
the bank and been addressed as “Father.” He 
was a wonderful looking old man, with a snowy 
beard, so long that the ends of it hung over the 
sides of the litter, and he had a hooked nose, 
above which flashed a pair of eyes as keen as a 
snake’s, while his whole countenance was instinct 
with a look of wise and sardonic humour impos- 
sible to describe on paper. 

“Art thou awake, stranger?” he said in a deep 
and low voice. 

“Surely, my father,” I answered courteously. 

He stroked his beautiful beard, and smiled 
faintly. 

“From whatever country thou wanderest,” he 
said, “and by the way it must be from one where 
somewhat of our language is known, they teach 
their children courtesy there, my stranger son. 
And now, wherefore comest thou unto this land; 
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which scarce an alien foot has pressed from the 
time that man knoweth? Art thou and are those 
with thee weary of life?” 

‘‘We came to find new things,” I answered 
boldly. ‘‘We are tired of the old things ; we have 
risen up out of the sea to know that which is un- 
known. We are of a brave race who fear not 
death, my very much respected father — that is, 
if we can win a little fresh information before we 
die.” 

‘‘Humph !” said the old gentleman, ‘‘that may 
be true ; it is rash to contradict, otherwise I should 
declare that thou wast lying, my son. However, 
I dare to say that ' She-who-must-be-obeyed’ will 
meet with thy wishes in the matter.” 

‘‘Who is ‘She-who-must-be-obeyed' ?” I asked, 
curiously. 

The old man glanced at the bearers, and then 
answered, with a little smile that somehow sent 
my blood to my heart : — 

‘‘Surely, my stranger son, thou wilt learn soon 
enough, if it be her pleasure to see thee at all in 
the flesh.” 

‘‘In the flesh?” I answered. ‘‘What may my 
father wish to convey?” 

But the old man only laughed a dreadful laugh,, 
and made no reply. 

‘‘What is the name of my father’s people?” I 
asked. 

‘‘The name of my people is Amahagger, the 
People of the Rocks.” 

‘‘And if a son might ask, what is the name of: 
my father?” 
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' “My name is Billali.” 

“And whither go we, my father?” 

“That shalt thou see,” and at a sign from him 
his bearers started forward at a run till they 
reached the litter in which Job was reposing (with 
one leg hanging over the side). Apparently, how- 
ever, he could not make much out of Job, for 
presently I saw his bearers trot forward to Leo’s 
litter. 

After this, as nothing fresh occurred, I yielded 
to the pleasant swaying motion of the litter, and 
went to sleep again. I was dreadfully tired. 
When I woke I found that we were passing 
through a rocky defile of a lava formation with 
precipitous sides, in which grew many beautiful 
trees and flowering shrubs. The first thing 
I noticed was our wretched Arab companion, 
Mahomed, lying exhausted on the ground. It 
appeared that he was not provided with a litter, 
but had been forced to run the entire distance, 
and, as he was already quite worn out when he 
started, his condition now seemed one of great 
prostration. 

On looking round us we saw that the place 
where we had halted was a platform in front of the 
mouth of a great cave, and that piled upon this 
platform were the contents of the whale-boat, even 
to the oars and sail. Round the cave stood groups 
of the men who had escorted us, and other men 
like to them. They were all tall and all handsome, 
though they varied in their degree of darkness 
of skin, some being as black as Mahomed, and 
some as yellow as a Chinese. They were naked. 
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except for the leopard skin round the waist, and 
each of them carried a huge spear. 

There were also some women among them, 
who, instead of the leopard skin wore a tanned 
hide of a small red buck. These women were, as 
a class, exceedingly good-looking, with large, 
dark eyes, well-cut features, and a thick bush of 
curling hair — not crisped like a negro’s — ranging 
from black to chestnut in hue, with all shades of 
intermediate colour. Some, but very few of them 
wore a yellowish linen garment, such as I have 
described as worn by Billali ; but this, as we after- 
wards discovered, was a mark of rank, rather 
than an attempt at clothing. For the rest, their 
appearance was not quite so terrifying as that of 
the men, and they smiled sometimes, though 
rarely. As soon as we had alighted they gathered 
round us and examined us with curiosity, but with- 
out excitement. Leo’s tall, athletic form and 
clear-cut Grecian face, however, evidently ex- 
cited their attention, and when he politely lifted 
his hat to them, and showed his curling yellow 
hair, there was a slight murmur of admiration. 
Nor did it stop there ; for, after regarding him 
critically from head to foot, the handsomest of the 
young women — one wearing a robe, and with hair 
of a shade between brown and chestnut — delibe- 
rately advanced to him, and, in a way that would 
have been winning had it not been so determined, 
quietly put her arm round his neck, bent forward, 
and kissed him on the lips. 

I gasped aloud, expecting to see Leo instantly 
speared. As for Leo, he looked slightly asto- 
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nished ; and then, remarking that clearly we had 
reached a country where they followed the cus- 
toms of the early Christians, he deliberately 
returned the embrace. 

When we came to understand the customs of 
this extraordinary people the mystery was ex- 
plained. It then appeared that, in direct oppo- 
sition to the habits of almost every other savage 
race in the world, women among the Amahagger 
live upon conditions of perfect equality with the 
men, and are not held to them by any binding ties. 
Descent is traced only through the line of the 
mother, and while individuals are as proud of a 
long and superior female ancestry as we are of 
our families in Europe, they never pay attention 
to, or even acknowledge, any man as their father, 
even when their male parentage is perfectly well 
known. When a woman chanced to favour a 
man she signified her preference by advancing and 
embracing him publicly, in the same way that this 
handsome and exceedingly prompt young lady, 
who was called Ustane, had embraced Leo. If 
he kissed her back it was a token that he accepted 
her. 


CHAPTER VI 

USTANE SINGS 

The old man Billali advanced, and graciously 
waved us into the cave, whither we went, followed 
by Ustane. Before we had gone five paces it 
struck me that the cave which we were entering 
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was none of Nature’s handiwork, but, on the- 
contrary, had been hollowed by the labour of man. 

About fifty feet from the entrance of the cave, 
just where the light began to fade, a fire was burn- 
ing which threw huge shadows upon the gloomy 
walls around. Here Billali halted, and asked us 
to be seated, saying that the people would bring 
us food, and accordingly we sat ourselves down 
upon the rugs of skins which were spread for us, 
and waited. Presently the food, consisting of 
goat’s flesh boiled, fresh milk in an earthenware 
pot, and roasted cobs of Indian corn, was brought 
by young girls. We were almost starving, and 
I do not think that in my life I ever before ate 
with such satisfaction. Indeed, before we finished 
we had devoured everything that was set before 
us. 

When we had eaten, Billali, who was watching 
us in absolute silence, rose and addressed us. He 
said that it was a wonderful thing which had hap- 
pened. No man had ever known or heard of 
white strangers arriving in the country of the 
People of the Rocks. We had, however, been 
seen dragging the boat up the canal, and he told 
us frankly that he at once gave orders for our 
destruction, since it was unlawful for any stranger 
to enter here, when a message arrived from “She- 
who-must-be-obeyed,” saying that our lives must 
be spared, and that we were to be brought hither. 

“Pardon me, my father,’’ I interrupted at this 
point; “but if, as I understand, ' She-who-must- 
be-obeyed’ lives yet farther off, how could she 
have known of our approach?” 
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Bitlali turned, and seeing that we were alone — 
for the young lady, Ustane, had withdrawn when 
he began to speak — said, with a curious little 
laugh : — 

“Are there none in your land who can see 
without eyes and hear without ears? Ask no 
questions ; She knew.” 

I shrugged my shoulders at this, and he went 
on to say that no further instructions had been 
received on the subject of our disposal, and this 
being so he was about to start to interview “She- 
■who-must-be-obeyed,” generally spoken of, for 
the sake of brevity, as “Hiya,” or She simply, 
who was the Queen of the Amahagger, and learn 
her wishes. 

He proposed to be absent for five days, as there 
were many miles of marsh to cross before he came 
to where She was. He said that every arrange- 
ment would be made for our comfort during his 
absence, and that, as personally he had taken a 
fancy to us, he trusted sincerely that the. answer 
he should bring from She would be one favorable 
to the continuation of our .existence. 

When he had gone we discussed the situation, 
which filled me with alarm. I did not at all ^ke 
the accounts of this mysterious Queen, “She-wtid.- 
must-be-obeyed,” or more shortly She, who ap- 
parently ordered the execution of any unfortunate 
stranger in a fashion so unmerciful. Leo, too, 
was depressed about it, but consoled himself by 
triumphantly pointing out that this She. was un- 
doubtedly the person referred to in the writing on 
the potsherd and in his father’s letter, in proof of 
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which he advanced Billali’s allusions to her age' 
and power. I was by this time so overwhelmed 
with the course of events that I had not the heart 
left even to dispute a proposition so absurd, there- 
fore 1 suggested that we should try to go out to 
take a bath, of which all of us stood sadly in 
need. 

We were led to a stream that had its source in 
a strong ground spring, and took our bath in 
peace. By the time that we had finished this most 
refreshing bathe ‘the sun was setting ; indeed, 
when we came back to the big cavern it had al- 
ready set. The cave itself was full of people 
gathered round fires — for several had now been 
lighted — who were eating their evening meal by 
the lurid glare, and by the light of lamps, of a 
rude manufacture of baked earthenware, set about 
or hung upon the walls. 

For a while we sat down and watched this grim 
people eating their evening meal in a silence grim 
as themselves, till at length, growing tired of con- 
templating them and the dark moving shadows on 
the rocky walls, I suggested to our new keeper 
that we should like to go to bed. 

# * * * 

During the absence of Billali, we gathered from 
Ustane much information concerning these strange 
people and their queen. What she told us was 
exceedingly remarkable, almost incredibly so, in- 
deed, and the oddest part of it was that so far it 
•did more or less correspond to the ancient writing 
on the sherd. For now it appeared that there was 
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•a mysterious Queen clothed by rumour with dread 
and wonderful attributes, and commonly known 
by the impersonal, but, to my mind, rather awe- 
some title of She. And so the time went on, 
till the night of the fourth day after Billali had left, 
when something happened. 

We three and Ustane were sitting round a fire- 
in the cave just before bed-time, when suddenly 
the woman, who had been brooding in silence, 
rose, and laid her hand upon Leo’s golden curls, 
and addressed him. Even now, when I shut my 
eyes, I can see her proud, shapely form, clothed 
alternately in dense shadow and the red, flickering 
light of the fire, as she stood, the wild centre of as 
wild a scene as I ever witnessed, delivered herself 
of the burden of her thoughts and forebodings in 
a* rhythmical speech that ran something as 
follows : — 

Thou art my chosen — I have waited for thee from 
the beginning! 

Thou art very beautiful. Who hath hairOffie unto 
thee, or skin so white? 

Who hath so strong an arm, who is so m\ch a 

man? 

Thine eyes are the sky, and the light in them is 
the stars. 

Thou art perfect and of a happy face, and my 
heart turned itself towards thee. 

Ay, when mine eyes fell upon thee I did desire 
thee , — 

Then did 1 take thee to me — O thou Beloved, 
And hold thee fast, lest harm should come unto 

thee. 
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Ay, I did cover thine head with mine hair, lest 
the sun should strike it; 

And altogether was I thine, and thou wast 
altogether mine. 

And so it went for a little space, till Time was in 
labour with an evil Day ; 

And then, what befell on that day? 

Alas ! my Beloved, I know not ! 

But I, I saw thee no more — I, I was lost in the 
blackness. 

And she who is' stronger did take thee; ay, she 
who is fairer than Ustane. 

Yet didst thou turn and call upon me, and let thine 
eyes search in the darkness. 

But, nevertheless, she prevailed by Beauty 4 and 
led thee down horrible places. 

And then, ah ! then my Beloved — 

Here this extraordinary woman broke off her 
speech, or chant, which was so much musical gib- 
berish to us who could not understand of what she 
was talking, and seemed to fix her flashing eyes 
upon -the deep shadow before her. Then in a 
moment they acquired a vacant, terrified stare, 
as though they were striving to picture some half- 
seen horror. She lifted her hand from Leo’s 
head, and pointed into the darkness. We all 
looked, and could see nothing ; but she saw some- 
thing, or thought she did, and something evidently 
that affected even her iron nerves, for, without 
another sound, down she fell senseless between us. 

Leo, who had grown really attached to this 
remarkable young person, became greatly alarmed 
and distressed, and, to be perfectly candid, my 
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■Pwn condition was not far removed from that of 
•superstitious fear. The scene and circumstances 
were so very uncanny. 

Presently, however, she recovered, and sat up 
with a convulsive shudder. 

‘What didst thou mean, Ustane ?” asked Leo, 
who, thanks to years of tuition, spoke Arabic very 
prettily. 

“Nay, my chosen,” she answered, with a little 
forced laugh, “I did but sing unto thee after the 
fashion of my people. Surely, I meant nothing. 
How could I speak of that which is not yet?” 

“And what didst thou see, Ustane?” I asked, 
looking her sharply in the face. 

“Nay,” she answered again, “I saw naught. 
Ask me not what I saw. Why should I affright 
you?” Then, turning to Leo with a look of the 
most utter tenderness that I ever saw upon the 
face of a woman, civilized or savage, she took his 
head between her hands^ and kissed him on the 
forehead as a mother might. 

“When I am gone from thee, my chosen,” she 
said; “when at night thou stretchest out thine 
hand and canst not find me, then shouldst thou 
think at times of me, for of a truth I love thee 
well, though I be not fit to wash thy feet. And 
now let us love and take that which is given us, 
and be happy ; for in the grave there is no love 
and no warmth, nor any touching of the lips. 
Nothing perchance, or perchance but bitter memo- 
ries of what might have been. To-night the hours 
are our own ; how know we to whom they shall 
belong to-morrow?” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE FEAST, AND AFTER! 

On the following day we were invited to partake 
of a feast which, we were assured, was being 
given in our honour. Much against our wishes, 
but fearing to give offence to these sulky people, 
we accepted. * 

Bewildering ceremonies of a nature too harrow- 
ing to describe here preceded the feast, and 
continued till we perceived that the intention of 
these cannibals was to have their gruesome feast 
on the flesh of our Arab attendant Mohamed. 
In our attempt to rescue him we were involved in 
a frightful struggle for our lives against a whole 
people whose worst passions were now roused. 
We used our firearms, but soon exhausted our 
ammunition. Mahomed lay dead, Job was over- 
powered, and 1 lay almost fatally wounded. Leo 
was in the thick of the fight, striking out right and 
left with a knife which was wrenched from his 
hand, leaving him defenceless ; and I thought that 
the end had come. But no ; with a desperate 
effort he broke loose from them, seized the body 
of the man he had just slain, and lifting it high in 
the air hurled it right at the mob of his assailants, 
so that the shock and weight of it swept some 
five or six of them to the earth. But in a minute 
they were up again, all except one, whose skull 
was smashed, and had once more fastened upon 
him. And now slowly, and with infinite labour 
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and struggling, the wolves bore the lion down. 
Once even then he recovered himself, and felled 
an Amahagger with his fist, but it was more than 
man could do to hold his own for long against so 
many, and at last he came crashing down upon 
the rock floor, falling as an oak falls, and bearing 
with him to the earth all those who clung about 
him. They gripped him by his arms and legs, 
and then cleared off his body. 

“A spear,” cried a voice — “spear to cut his 
throat, and a vessel to catch his blood.” 

I shut my eyes, for I saw a man run up with the 
spear, *and myself, I could not stir to Leo’s help, 
for I was growing weak ; the two men on me were 
not yet lifeless, and a deadly sickness overcame 
me. 

Then suddenly there was a disturbance, and 
involuntarily I opened my eyes again, and looked 
towards the scene of murder. The girl Ustane 
had thrown herself on Leo’s prostrate form, cover- 
ing his body with her body, and fastening her 
arms about his neck. They tried to drag her 
from him, but she twisted her legs round his, and 
hung on like a bulldog, or rather like a creeper 
to a tree, and they could not. Then they tried to 
stab him in the side without hurting her, but some- 
how she shielded him, and he was only wounded. 

At last they lost patience. 

“Drive the spear through the man and the 
woman together,” said a voice, the voice of the 
man who had presided at that ghastly feast, “so 
of a verity shall they be wed.”' 

I saw the man with the weapon straighten him - 
4 
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self for the effort. I saw the bold steel gleam on 
high, and once more I shut my eyes. 

Even as I did so I heard the voice of a man 
thunder out, in tones that rang and echoed down 
the rocky ways — 

“Cease !’’ 

Then I fainted, and as I sank away it flashed 
through my darkening mind that I was passing 
down into the last oblivion of death. 

# * * # 

When I opened my eyes again I found myself 
lying on a skin mat not far from the fire round 
which we had been gathered for that dreadful 
feast. Near to me lay Leo, still lost in a swoon, 
and over him bent the tall form of the girl Ustane, 
who was washing a deep, spear wound in his side 
with cold water before binding it up with linen. 
Leaning against the wall of the cave behind her 
stood Job, apparently uninjured, but bruised and 
trembling. 

A number of men were engaged in binding 
behind them the arms of the survivors of the 
cannibals, and in fastening them two and two. 
These villains were submitting to their fate with 
an air of sulky indifference which accorded ill with 
the baffled fury that gleamed in their sombre eyes. 
In front of the prisoners, directing the operations, 
stood no other than our friend Billali, looking 
rather tired, but particularly patriarchal with his 
flowing beard, very cool and unconcerned. 

Presently he turned and perceiving that I was 
sitting up, advanced to me and with the utmost 
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courtesy said that he trusted that I felt better. I 
answered that at present I scarcely knew how I 
felt, except that I ached all over. 

Then he bent down and examined Leo’s wound. 

“It is an evil cut,” he said, “but the spear has 
not pierced the entrails. He will recover.” 

“Thanks to thy arrival, my father,” I answer- 
ed. “In another minute we should all have been 
beyond the reach of recovery, for those devils of 
thine sought to slay us as they would have slain 
our servant,” and I pointed towards Mahomed. 

The old man ground his teeth, and I saw an 
extraordinary expression of malignity flare in his 
eyes. 

“Fear not, my son,” he answered. "Venge- 
ance shall be taken on them such as would make 
the flesh twist upon the bones merely to hear of 
it. To She shall they go, and her revenge shall 
be worthy of her greatness. That man,” point- 
ing to Mahomed, “I tell thee that man would have 
died a merciful death to the death these hysena- 
men shall die. Tell me, I pray of thee, how it 
came about. 

In a few words I sketched what had happened. 

“Ah, so!” he answered. “Thou seest, my 
son, here there is a custom that if a stranger comes 
into this country he may be slain by ‘the pot,’ and 
eaten.” 

“That is hospitality turned upside down,” I 
answered feebly. “In our country we entertain a 
stranger, and give him food to eat. Here you 
eat him, and are entertained.” 

Just then Leo opened his eyes beneath the 
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stimulus of some brandy, of which we still had a 
little, that Job had poured down his throat, and 
our conversation came to an end. 

After this we managed to carry Leo, who was 
in a very poor way indeed, and only half-con- 
scious, safely to bed, supported by Job and that 
brave girl Ustane. Then, bruised and battered, 
but with a sense of safety in my breast to which 
1 had for some days been a stranger, I crept off 
to my own little sepulchre, not forgetting, before 
I lay down in it", to thank Providence from the 
bottom of my heart that it was not a sepulchre 
indeed, as, save for a merciful combination of 
events that I can only attribute to its protection,, 
it would certainly have been for me this night. 
Few men have been nearer their end and yet 
escaped it, than we were on that dreadful day. 

I slept but badly that night. Early in the morn- 
ing I was awakened by Billali, who stood muttering 
to himself, “Ah !” I heard him mutter (Billali 
had a habit of muttering to himself), “he must be 
wearied after that fight. I will go lest I should 
awake him.’’ 

I waited till he had turned and was nearly 
through the entrance, walking softly on tiptoe ; 
then I called after him. 

“My father,’’ I said, “is it thou?” 

“Yes, my son, it is I ; but let me not disturb 
thee. I did but come to see how thou didst fare, 
and to tell thee that those who would have slain 
thee, my son, are by now far on their road to 
She. She said that you also were to come at 
once, but I fear you cannot yet.” 
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“Nay,” I said, “not till we have recovered a 
little ; but have me borne out into the daylight, I 
pray thee, my father. I love not this place.” 

On the third morning Job and myself were 
practically recovered. Leo also was so much 
better that I yielded to Billali’s often expressed 
entreaty, and agreed to set out at once upon our 
journey to Kor, which we were told was the name 
of the place where the mysterious She lived, 
though I still feared for its effect upon Leo, and 
especially lest the motion should cause his wound, 
which was scarcely skinned over, to break open 
again. Indeed had it not been for Billali’s evident 
anxiety to start, which led us to suspect that some 
difficulty or danger might threaten us if we did not 
comply with it, I would not have consented to go 
.so soon. 


CHAPTER VIII 

SHE 

After several days journeying through a land of 
marsh and fen, when we had all a comfort- 
able journey in litters, except poor Leo who 
suffered terribly from high fever and delirium, at 
last we reached the face of the precipice itself and 
found ourselves looking into the mouth of a dark 
tunnel. Out of this tunnel flowed a considerable 
stream of water. Half of this cutting formed a 
channel for the stream, and half, which was placed 
on a slightly higher level — eight feet, perhaps — 
was devoted to the purposes of a roadway. At 
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the termination of the cutting, however, the stream 
turned off across the plain and followed a bed of 
its own. At the mouth of the cave the cavalcade 
was halted, and, while the men employed them- 
selves in lighting some earthenware lamps which 
they had brought with them, Billali, descending 
from his litter, informed me politely but firmly 
that the orders of S he were that we must now be 
blindfolded, so that we should not learn the secret 
of the paths through the bowels of the mountains. 

This operation performed we started out once 
more, and soon, by the echoing sound of the foot- 
steps of the bearers and the increased noise of the 
water caused by reverberation in a confined space, 
I knew that we were entering into the bowels of 
the great mountain. We emerged on the other 
side of it, and were asked to undo our bandages. 
Here we met a guard of stalwart soldiers who 
had already received instructions to escort us to 
the palace of She, 

We marched along the side of the cliff for half 
a mile and then halted once more in front of the 
mouth of a tremendous cave, measuring about 
sixty feet in height by eighty wide. 

W’e entered the great cave, into which the 
beams of the setting sun penetrated for some dis- 
tance, while beyond the reach of the daylight it 
was faintly illuminated with lamps which seemed 
to me to stretch away for an almost immeasurable 
distance, like the gas-lights of an empty London 
street. 

The regiment of guards did not come further 
than the entrance to the cave, where they formed 
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up to let us pass through. On entering the place 
itself, however, we were met by a man robed in 
white, who bowed humbly, but said nothing, 
which was not very wonderful as afterwards it 
appeared that he was a deaf mute. 

Running at right angles to the great cave, at 
a distance of some twenty feet from its entrance, 
lay a smaller cave or wide gallery, that was pierced 
into the rock both to the right and to the left of the 
main cavern. Walking a few yards to the right 
down this passage, which was lighted with lamps, 
we came to the entrance of a chamber over which 
hung a curtain made of some grass material, not 
unlike a Zanzibar mat in appearance. 

This the mute drew back with another profound 
obeisance, and led the way into a good-sized apart- 
ment, hewn, as usual, out of the solid rock, but 
to my great relief lighted by means of a shaft 
pierced in the face of the precipice. In this room 
were a stone bedstead, pots full of water for 
washing, and leopard skins beautifully tanned to 
serve as blankets. 

Here we left Leo, who was still sleeping 
heavily, and Ustane stayed with him. I noticed 
that the mute gave her a very sharp look, as much 
as to say, “Who are you, and by whose orders 
do you come here?’’ Next he conducted us to a 
very similar room, which Job took possession of, 
and then to two more that were occupied respec- 
tively by Billali and myself. 

The first care of Job and myself, after attend- 
ing to Leo, was to wash ourselves and put on 
clean clothing, for what we were wearing had not 
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been changed since the loss of the dhow. Fortu- 
nately by far the greater part of our personal bag- 
gage had been packed into the whale-boat, and 
therefore was saved, and brought hither by the 
bearers, although the stores laid in by us for 
barter and presents to the natives were lost. 
Nearly all our clothing was made of a well-shrunk 
and very strong flannel, and excellent I found it 
for travelling in these places. Though a Norfolk 
jacket, shirt, and pair of trousers of this material 
only weighed about four pounds, a consideration 
in tropical countries, where every extra ounce 
tells on the wearer, it was warm and offered a good 
resistance to the rays of the sun, and best of all 
to chills which are so apt to result from sudden 
changes of temperature. 

Never shall I forget the comfort of that “wash 
and brush-up,’’ and of those clean flannels. The 
only thing that was wanting to complete my iov 
was a cake of soap, of which we had none. 

By the time that I was dressed, and had combed 
and trimmed my black beard, I began to feel most 
uncommonly hungry. Therefore I was by no 
means sorry when, without the slightest prepara- 
tory sound or warning, the curtain over the 
entrance to my cave was flung aside, and another 
mute, a young girl this time, announced to me by 
signs that I could not misunderstand — namely, by 
opening her mouth and pointing down it — that 
there was something ready to eat. Accordingly 
1 followed her into the next chamber, which we 
had not yet entered, where I found Job who had 
also been conducted thither by a fair mute. 
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When we had eaten, we returned to see how 
poor Leo went on. On reaching his room we 
found him exceedingly ill. He had awakened 
from a torpor, altogether off his head, and was 
inclined to be violent. Indeed, when we entered 
the room Ustane was holding him down. I spoke 
to him, and my voice seemed to soothe him. 

1 had been sitting with him for about an hour, 
when Billali arrived with an air of great import- 
ance, and informed me that She herself had 
deigned to express a wish to see me — an honour, 
he added, accorded but to few. I was not very 
anxious to meet any savage, dusky queen, how- 
ever absolute and mysterious she might be, more 
especially as my mind was full of dear Leo, for 
whose life I began to have great fears. 

However, I rose to follow Billali, leaving Job 
and Ustane with Leo. 

Walking down the whole length of the cave we 
reached an opening closed in with heavy oriental- 
looking tapestries, quite unlike those that hung 
before the doors of our own rooms. With great 
ceremony we were ushered into a large ante- 
chamber, forty feet long or more. It was pitiful 
to see old Billali crawl through it on all fours like 
a monkey, while I tried to walk slowly and awk- 
wardly to keep him company. I was feeling very 
uncomfortable, and not a little frightened, but tried 
to put as brave a face on it as possible. 

At length we reached the end of the room and 
stood waiting before a door screened by heavy 
curtains. Presently I became aware that some- 
body was gazing at me from behind them. I 
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could not see the person, but I could distinctly 
feel his or her gaze, and, what is more, it pro- 
duced a very odd effect on my nerves. I was 
frightened, I do not know why. 

The curtain began to stir. Who could be 
behind it ? Presently from between its folds there 
appeared a most beautiful white hand, white as 
snow with long tapering fingers ending in the 
pinkest nails. This hand grasped the curtain, 
drawing it aside, and a voice spoke — I think the 
softest and yet most silvery voice that I ever 
heard. It reminded me of the murmur of a brook. 

“Stranger,” said the voice in Arabic, but much 
purer and more classical Arabic than the Amahag- 
ger talk — “stranger, wherefore art thou so much 
afraid?” 

Now I flattered myself that, in spite of my in- 
ward terrors, I had kept a complete command of 
my countenance, and was therefore a little asto- 
nished at this question. Before I had made up 
my mind how to answer it, however, the curtain 
was drawn, and a tall figure stood before us. I 
say a figure, for not only the body, but also the 
face, was wrapped with a soft, white and gauzy 
material in such a way as at first sight to remind 
me most forcibly of a corpse in its grave-clothes. 
I felt more frightened than ever at this ghost- 
like apparition, and the hair began to rise upon 
my head as a certainty crept over me that I was 
in the presence of something that was not canny. 
I . could clearly distinguish however, that the 
swathed mummy-like form before me was that of 
a tall sand lovely woman, instinct with beauty in 
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every part. When she moved a hand or foot her 
entire frame seemed to undulate with a certain 
snake-like grace 

"Why art thou so frightened, stranger?" asked 1 
the sweet voice again — a voice which, like the 
strains of softest music, seemed to draw the heart 
out of me. With a little movement she turned 
herself, holding up one arm, so as to reveal all its 
loveliness and the rich hair of raven blackness that 
streamed in soft ripples down the snowy robes, 
almost to her sandalled feet. 

"It is thy beauty that makes me fear, O 
Queen," 1 answered humbly, scarcely knowing 
what to say, and I thought that as I spoke I heard 
old Billali, who was still lying prostrate on the 
floor, mutter, "Good, my son, good!" 

"I see that men still know how to deceive us 
women with false words," she answered, with a 
laugh which sounded like distant silver bells. 
"Ah, stranger, thou wast afraid because mine 
eyes were searching out thine heart ; therefore 
wast thou afraid. Yet, being but a woman, I 
will forgive thee the lie, for it was courteously said. 
And now tell me how came ye hither to this land 
of the dwellers among caves — a land of swamps 
and evil things and dead old shadows of the dead ? 
What came ye to see? How is it that ye hold 
your lives so cheap as to place them in the hollow 
of the hand of Hiya, into the hand of 'She-who- 
must-be- obeyed’ ? Tell me also how comest thou 
to know the tongue I talk. It is an ancient 
tongue, that sweet child of the old Syriac. Liveth 
it yet in the world ? Thou seest that I dwell 
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among caves and the dead, and naught know I of 
the affairs of men, nor have I cared to know. 1 
have lived, O stranger, with my memories, and 
my memories are in a grave which mine hands 
hollowed, for it hath been truly said that the child 
of man maketh his own path evil and her beauti- 
ful voice quivered, and broke in a note as soft 
as any wood-bird’s. Suddenly her eye fell upon 
the sprawling frame of Billali, and she seemed to 
recollect herself. 

“Ah ! thou art "there, old man. Tell me how 
it is that things have gone wrong in thine house- 
hold. Forsooth, it seems that these my guests 
were set upon. Ay, and one was nigh to being 
slain, to be eaten of those brutes, thy children, 
and had not the others fought gallantly they too 
had been slain, and not even I could have called 
back the life which once was loosed from the body. 
What means it, old man ? What hast thou to 
say that I should not give thee over to those who 
execute my vengeance?’’ 

The woman’s voice had risen in her anger till 
it rang clear and cold against the rocky walls, and 
I thought that I could see her eyes flash through 
the gauze which hid them. Poor Billali. whom I 
had believed to be a very fearless person , positive- 
ly quivered with terror at her words. 

“O ‘Hiya’ ! O She !” he said, without lifting 
his white head from the floor. “O She, as thou 
art great, be merciful, for I am now as ever thy 
servant to obey. It was no plan or fault of mine, 
O She ; it was those wicked ones who are called 
my chifc|ren. They went mad with the lust of 
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blood, and flew at the throats of thy guests. 
But gallantly they fought. 0 Hiya ! they fought 
like very men, and killed many, and held their 
own, and then I came and saved them, and the 
evildoers have I sent on hither to Kor to be 
jpidg^d of thy greatness. O She \ and here they 
are.” 

“Ay, old man, I know it, and to-morrow I will 
sit in the great hall and do justice upon them, fear 
not. And for thee, I forgive thee., though mud* 
against my will. See that thou dost keep thine 
household better. Go !” 

Billali rose upon his knees with astonishing 
alacrity, bowed his head thrice, and, his white 
beard sweeping the ground, crawled down the 
apartment as he had crawled up it, till finally he 
vanished through the curtains, leaving me, not a 
little to my alarm, alone with this terrible but 
most fascinating woman. 


CHAPTER IX 
AYESHA UNVEILS 

“There,” said She, “he has gone, the white- 
bearded old fool ! Ah ! how little knowledge does 
a man acquire in his life. He gathers it up like 
water, but like water it runs between his fingers, 
and yet, if his hands be but wet as though with 
dew, behold a generation of fools call out, ‘See, 
he is a wise man !’ Is it not so? How do they 
call thee in thine own country, stranger?” 
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“They call me Holly, O Queen,” I answered. 

“Holly, stand thou not there; enter with me 
and be seated by me. I would not see thee crawl 
before me like those slaves. I am weary of their 
worship and their terror.” 

And she held the curtain aside with her ivory 
hand that I might pass in. 

I entered, shuddering. This woman was very 
terrible. I entered the little room, and stood there 
uncertain. 

“Sit,” said Sh'e, pointing to a couch. “As yet 
thou hast no cause to fear me. When thou hast 
cause, thou shalt not fear for long, for I shall slay 
thee. Therefore let thy heart be light.” 

I sat down on the foot of the couch near jto a 
font-like basin of water, and She sank down slowly 
on to its other end. 

“Now, Holly,” she said, “how comest thou to 
speak Arabic? It is my own dear tongue, for 
Arabian am I by my birth, even ‘al Arab al Ariba,’ 
an Arab of the Arabs, and of the race of our father 
Yarab, the son of Kahtan , 1 for in that fair and 
ancient city Ozal I was born, in the province of 
Yaman the Happy. Yet thou dost not speak it 
as we used to speak. Thy talk lacks the music 


1 Ydrab, the son of K&htan, who lived some centuries before the 
time of Abraham was the father of the ancient Arabs, and gave its 
name Araba to the country. In speaking of herself as “al Arab al 
Ariba,* * She no doubt meant to convey that she was of the true 
Arab blood as distinguished from the naturalised Arabs, the descend- 
ants of Ishmael the son of Abraham and Hagar, who were known 
as “al Arab al mostdreba.” The dialect of the Koreish was 
usually called the clear or “perspicuous” Arabic, but the Hamaritic 
•dialect approached nearer to the purity of the mother Syriac. — 
L. H. H. 
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of the sweet tongue of the tribes of Hamyar which 
I was wont to hear. Some of the words, too, 
seemed changed, even as among these Amahag- 
ger, who have debased and defiled its purity, so 
that I must speak with them in what is to me 
another tongue.” 

‘‘I have studied it,” I answered, ‘‘for many 
years. Also the language is spoken in Egypt and 
elsewhere.” 

Then she talked to me of Egypt, and Greece, 
and Rome, of the doings of the Hebrews before 
the days of Christ, as if she knew of these things 
from personal knowledge. In utter astonishment 
I heard her speak of the past, known to me only 
through history. 

‘‘Pardon me, O Queen,” I said, ‘‘but I am 
bewildered. Nigh upon two thousand years have 
rolled across the earth since the Jewish Messiah 
hung upon His cross at Golgotha. How, then, 
canst thou have taught thy philosophy to the Jews 
before He was? Thou art a woman, and no 
spirit. How can a woman live two thousand 
years? Why dost thou befool me, O Queen?” 

She leaned back on the couch, and once more I 
felt her hidden eyes playing upon me and search- 
ing out my heart. 

‘‘O man!” she said at last, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately, ‘‘it seems that there 
remain secrets upon the earth of which thou know- 
est little. Dost thou still believe that all creations 
die, even as those very Jews believed ? I tell thee 
that naught dies. There is no such thing as 
Death, although there be a thing called Change. 
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See,” she poihted to some sculptures on the rocky 
wall. ‘‘Three times two thousand years have 
passed since the last of the great race that hewed 
those pictures fell before the breath of the pesti- 
lence which destroyed them, yet they are not 
dead. Even now they live ; perchance their 
spirits are drawn toward • us fit this very hour,” 
and she glanced round. ‘‘Of a surety it sometimes 
seems to me that my eyes can see them.” 

‘‘Yes, but to this world they are dead.” 

‘‘Ay, for a time ; but even to the world they 
are born again and yet again. I, yes I, Ayesha — 
for that, stranger, is my name — I say to thee that 
I wait now for one I loved to be born anew, and 
I tarry here till he finds me, knowing of a surety 
that hither he will come, and that here, and here 
only, he shall greet me^ Why, I say, O stranger, 
dost thou think that I herd here with barbarians 
lower than beasts?” 

“I cannot tell,” I said humbly. 

‘‘Because I wait for him I love. My life has 
perchance .been evil — I know not, for who can say 
what is evil and what good? Therefore I fear to 
die to go to find him where he is, even if I could 
die, which I may not until mine hour comes ; for 
between us there might rise a wall I could not 
climb ; at the least, I dread it. But the day must 
come, it may be when five thousand more years 
have passed, and are lost and melted into the vault 
of Time, even as the little clouds melt into the 
gloom of night, or it may be to-morrow, when he, 
my love, shall be born again, and then, following 
a law, that is stronger than any human plan, he 
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shall find me here, and of a surety his heart will 
soften towards me, although I sinned against him. 
Ay, even if he knew me not again, yet must he 
love me.” 

For a moment I was dumbfounded, and could 
not answer. The matter was too overpowering 
for my intellect to grasp. 

‘‘But even thus, O Queen,” I said at last, 
‘‘even if we men be born again and again, that 
is not so with thee, if thou speakest truly.” Here 
she looked up sharply, and once more I caught 
the flash of those hidden eyes ; ‘‘thou,” I went on 
hurriedly, ‘‘who hast never died?” 

‘‘That is so,” she said ; ‘‘and it is so because, 
half by chance and half by learning, I have solved 
one of the great secrets of the world. Now, to 
thee I doubt not that this thing is a great mystery, 
therefore I will not overcome thee with it now. 
Another time I will tell thee more if the mood 
be on me, though perchance I shall never speak 
thereof again. Dost thou wonder how I knew 
that ye were coming to this land, and so saved 
your heads from the burning?” 

‘‘Ay, O Queen,” I answered feebly. 

‘‘Then gaze upon that water,” and, pointing 
to the font-like vessel, she bent forward and held 
her hand over it. 

I rose and gazed, and instantly the water dark- 
ened. Then it cleared, and I saw as distinctly as 
I ever saw anything in my life — I saw, I say, our 
boat upon that horrible canal. There was Leo 
lying at the bottom asleep in it, with a coat thrown 
over him to keep off the mosquitoes, in such a 
5 
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fashion as to hide his face, and there were myself, 
Job and Mahomed towing on the bank. 

I started back aghast, and cried out that it 
was magic for 1 recognized every detail of the 
pictured scene — it was one which had actually 
occurred. 

“Nay, nay; O Holly,” she answered, “it is 
no magic — that is a dream of ignorance. There 
is no such thing as magic, though there is such a 
thing as knowledge of the hidden ways of Nature. 
This water is my glass ; in it I see what passes 
when at times it is my will to summon it before 
me. Therein 1 can show thee what thou wilt of 
the past, if it be anything that has to do with this 
country and with what I have known or anything 
that thou, the gazer, hast known. Thus one day 
I chanced to bethink me of that old canal — some 
twenty ages since I sailed upon it, and 1 
was minded to look thereon again. So I looked, 
and there I saw the boat, and three men walking, 
and one whose face I could not see, but a youth 
of noble form, sleeping in the boat, and so I sent 
and saved you. And now farewell. But stay, 
tell me of this youth — the Lion as the old man 
calls him. I would look upon him, but he is sick, 
thou sayest — sick with the fever, and also wound- 
ed in the fray.” 

“He is very sick,’’ I answered sadly; “canst 
thou do nothing for him, O Queen ! who knowest 
so much?” 

“Of a surety I can ; I can cure him. But why 
speakest thou so sadly? Dost thou love the 
youth? Is he perchance thy son?” 
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“He is my adopted son, 0 Queen! Shall he 
be brought in before thee?” 

“Nay. How long hath the fever taken him?” 

“This is the third day.” 

"Good ; let him lie another day. Then he will 
perchance throw it off by his own strength, and 
that is better than that I should cure him, for my 
medicine is of a sort to shake the life in its very 
citadel. If, however, by to-morrow night, at that 
hour when the fever first took him, he does not 
begin to mend, then I will come to him and cure 
him. Stay ; who nurses him?” 

“Our white servant, he whom we brought with 
us; also,” and here I spoke with some little 
hesitation, “a woman called Ustane, a very hand- 
some woman of this country, who came and em- 
braced him when first she saw him, and hath 
stayed by him ever since, as I understand is the 
fashion of thy people, O Queen !” 

“My people ! Speak not to me of my people,” 
she answered hastily ; “these slaves are no people 
of mine. Also, call me not Queen — I am weary 
of flattery and titles — call me Ayesha ; the name 
hath a sweet sound in mine ears, it is an echo from 
the past. As for this Ustane, I know not. I 
wonder if it be she against whom I was warned, 
and whom I in turn did warn? Hath she — stay, 
I will see :” and, bending forward, she passed 
her hand over the font of water and gazed intently 
into it. “See,” she said quietly, “is that the 
woman?” 

I looked into the water, and there, mirrored 
upon its placid surface, was the silhouette of 
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Ustane’s stately face. She was bending forward 
a look of infinite tenderness upon her features, 
watching something beneath her, and with her 
chestnut locks falling on to her right shoulder. 

“It is she,” 1 said, in a low voice, for once more 
I felt much disturbed at this most uncommon 
sight. “She watches Leo asleep.” 

“Leo!” said Ayesha, in an absent voice; 
“why, that is ‘lion’ in the Latin tongue. The old 
man has named happily for once. It is strange, 
she went on, speaking to herself, “most strange. 
So like — but it is not possible !” With an im- 
patient gesture she passed her fiand over the water 
once more. It darkened, and the image vanished 
silently and mysteriously as it had risen, and once 
more the lamplight, and the lamplight only, shone 
on the placid surface of that limpid, living mirror. 

“Hast thou aught to ask me before thou goest, 
O Holly?” she said, after a few moments of 
reflection. 

“Ay, one thing, O Ayesha,” I said boldly, but 
feeling by no means so bold as I trust I looked. 
“I would gaze upon thy face.” 

She laughed out in her bell-like notes. “Be- 
think thee, Holly,” she answered : “bethink thee. 
If I show thee my face, perchance thou wouldst 
perish miserably by looking on too much beauty ; 
for know I am not for thee- — I am for no man, 
save one, who hath been, but is not yet.” 

“As thou wilt, Ayesha,” I said. “I fear rtot 
thy beauty. I have turned my heart away from 
Such vanity as woman’s loveliness, that passes 
like a flower. 
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“Nay, thou errest,” she said; “that does not 
pass. My loveliness endures even as I endure ; 
still, if thou wilt, O rash man, have thy will ; but 
blame not me if passions overpower thy reason. 
Never may the man to whom my beauty is once 
unveiled put it from his mind. Say, wilt thou 
see?” 

“I will,” I answered, my curiosity overpower- 
ing me. 

She lifted her white and rounded arms — never 
had l seen such arms before — and slowly, very 
slowly, she withdrew some fastening beneath her 
hair. Then of a sudden the long, corpse-like 
wrappings fell from her to the ground, and my 
■eyes gazed at her exquisite form, and at her still 
more exquisite face, and — I do not romance — T 
shrank back blinded and amazed. I have heard 
of the beauty of celestial beings, now I saw it ; 
only this beauty, with all its awful loveliness and 
purity, was evil — or rather, at the time, it im- 
pressed me as evil. How am I to describe it? I 
cannot — simply I cannot ? The man does not live 
whose pen could convey a sense of what I saw. 
Her loveliness seemed to radiate from every part, 
and every limb, it shone even in the light of those 
glorious eyes, it was present in the air of majesty, 
and it seemed to say : “Behold me, lovely as no 
woman was or is, undying and half-divine ; 
memory haunts me from age to age, and passion 
leads me by the hand — evil have I done, and with 
■sorrow have I made acquaintance from age to 
age, and from age to age evil I shall do, and 
sorrow shall I know till my redemption comes.” 
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Drawn by some magnetic force which I could 
not resist, I let my eyes rest upon her shining 
orbs, and felt a current pass from them to me that 
bewildered and half blinded me. 

“Rash man !” she said with a laugh, and a 
nod of the head at me ; * ‘thou hast had thy will ; 
be careful lest thou dost perish miserably, torn to 
pieces by thine own vain desires. I, O Holly, 
am a virgin goddess, not to be moved of any 
man, save one, and it is not thou. Say, hast thoir 
seen enough?” 

“I have looked on beauty, and I am blinded,” 

I said hoarsely, lifting my hand to cover up my 

eves. 

✓ 

“So ! what did 1 tell thee? Beauty is like the 
lightning : it is lovely, but it destroys,” and again 
she nodded and laughed. 

“Go now, Holly, go, and, if thou canst, try to 
forget that of thy folly thou hast looked oh 
Ayesha’s beauty,” and, turning from me, she 
threw herself upon her couch, and buried her face 
in the cushions. 

As for me, I stumbled from her presence, and 
how I reached my own cave I do not remember. 


CHAPTER X 

THE BALANCE TURNS 

I passed a restless night, partly because I could 
not trust my own senses after the impossible hap- 
penings of the previous evening, partly because 
Leo lay exceedingly ill and sore. I feared even 
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for his life. So, the next morning I went and 
beseeched Ayesha to try her art of healing to cure 
him, but to use no magic. 

“I will come,” she said graciously, “and see 
this youth, the Lion, as the old man Billali calls 
him, who came with thee, and who is so sick. 
The fever must have run its course by now, and 
if he is about to die I will recover him. Fear not, 
my Holly ; I shall use no magic. Have I not told 
thee that there is no such thing as magic, though 
there is such a thing as mastering and commanding 
the forces which are in nature? Go now, and 
presently, when I have made the drug ready, I 
will follow thee.” 

Accordingly I went, only to find Job and 
Ustane in an excess of grief, declaring that Leo 
was in the throes of death, and that they had been 
searching for me everywhere. I rushed to the 
couch, and glanced at him ; clearly he was dying. 
He was senseless, and breathing heavily, but his 
lips were quivering, and every now and again a 
little shudder ran down his frame. I knew enough 
of doctoring to see that in another hour he would 
be beyond the reach of earthly help — perhaps in 
another five minutes. How I cursed my Selfish- 
ness and the folly that had kept me lingering by 
Ayesha’s side while my dear boy lay dying ! 

I wrung my hands, and glanced round. Ustane 
was sitting by the couch, and in her eyes burnt 
the dull light of despair. Job was blubbering— 
I am sorry I cannot name his distress by any more 
delicate word — audibly in the corner. Seeing 
my eye fixed upon him, he went outside to give 
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way to his grief in the passage. Obviously the 
only hope lay in Ayesha. She, and she alone, 
could save him — unless, indeed, she was an impos- 
tor, which I did not believe. I would go and 
implore her to come. As I started on this errand, 
however, Job came flying into the room, his hair 
literally standing on end with terror. 

“Oh, God help us, sir!” he ejaculated in a 
frightened whisper, “here’s a corpse coming 
sliding down the passage !” 

For a moment I was puzzled, but presently, 
of course, it struck me that he must have seen 
Ayesha, wrapped in her grave-like garment, and 
been deceived by the extraordinary, undulating 
smoothness of her walk into a belief that she .was 
a white ghost gliding towards him. Indeed, at 
that very moment the question was settled, for 
Ayesha herself appeared in the apartment, or 
rather cave. Job turned, and saw her sheeted 
form ; then, with a convulsive howl of “Here it 
comes!” he sprang into a corner, and hid his 
head against the wall ; while Ustane, guessing 
whose the dread presence must be, prostrated her- 
self upon her face. 

' “Thou comest in good time, Ayesha,” I said, 
“for my boy lies at the point of death.” 

“So,” she said softly; “if he be not dead, it 
is no matter, for I can bring him back to life, my 
Holly. Is that man there thy servant, and is that 
the fashion wherewith the servants greet strangers 
in thy country?” 

“He is frightened of thy garb — it has a death- 
like air,” I answered. 
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She laughed. 

“And the girl? Ah, I see now. It is she of 
whom thou didst speak to me. Well, bid them 
both to leave us, and we will see to this sick I. ion 
of thine. I love not that underlings should per- 
ceive my wisdom.’’ 

Thereon I told Ustane in Arabic and job in 
English both to leave the room ; an order which 
the latter obeyed readily enough, and was glad to 
obey, for he could not in any way subdue his fear. 
But it was otherwise with Ustane. 

“What does She want?’’ she whispered, 
divided between her dread of the terrible Queen 
and her anxiety to remain near Leo. “It is 
surely the right of a wife to be with her 
husband when he dies. Nay, I will not go, my 
lord.’’ . 

‘ ‘ Why doth not that woman depart, my Holly ?’ ’ 
asked Ayesha from the other end of the cave, 
where she was engaged in examining some of the 
sculptures on the wall. 

“She is unwilling to leave Leo,” I answered, 
not knowing what to say. Ayesha wheeled round, 
and, pointing at the girl Ustane, said one word, 
and one only, but it was quite enough, for the tone 
in which she uttered it meant volumes. 

“Go!” 

Then Ustane crept past her on her hands and 
knees, and went. 

“Thou seest, my Holly,” said Ayesha, with 
a little laugh, “it was needful that I should give 
these people a lesson in obedience. That girl went 
nigh to disobeying me. Well, she has gone ; now 
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let me see the youth,” and she glided towards 
the couch on which Leo lay, with his face in the 
shadow and turned towards the wall. 

‘‘He has a noble shape,” she said, as she bent 
over him to look upon his face. 

The next second her tall and willowy form was 
staggering back across the room as though she 
had been shot or stabbed, staggering back till at 
last she struck the cavern wall, and then there 
burst from her lips the most awful and unearthly 
scream that it has ever been my lot to hear. 

‘‘What is it, Ayesha?” I cried. ‘‘Is he dead?” 

She turned, and sprang towards me like a 
tigress. 

‘‘Thou dog !” she said, in her terrible whisper, 
which sounded like the hiss of a snake, ‘‘why 
didst thou hide this from me ?” And she stretched 
out her aim, so that I thought she was about to 
slay me. 

“What?” I ejaculated, in the most lively 
terror, “what?” 

“Ah!” she said, “perchance thou didst not 
know. Learn, my Holly, learn : there — there lies 
my lost Kallikrates. Kallikrates, who has come 
back to me at last, as I knew he must, as I knew 
he must !” and she began to sob and laugh, and, 
indeed, to conduct herself like any other lady, 
who is overcome, murmuring, “Kallikrates, Kalli- 
krates !” 

“Nonsense,” I thought to myself, but I did not 
dare to say it ; and, indeed, at the moment I was 
thinking of Leo’s life, having forgotten every- 
thing else in that terrible anxiety. What I feared! 
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now was that he might die while Ayesha was un- 
nerved by hysteria. 

“Unless thou art able to help him, Ayesha,” 

I suggested humbly, “thy Kallikrates will soon be 
far beyond thy calling. Surely he dies even now'. 

“True,” she said, with a start. “Oh ! why did 
I not come before ? I am shaken — my hand 1 
trembles, even mine — and yet it is very easy- 
Here, thou Holly, take this phial,” and she 
produced a tiny jar of pottery from the folds of her 
garment, “and pour the liquid in it down his throat. 
It will cure him if he be not dead. Swift, now t 
Swift ! The man dies.” 

I glanced towards him ; it was true enough — 
Leo was in his death-struggle. I saw his poor 
face turning ashen, and heard the breath begin 
to rattle in his throat. The phial was stoppered 1 
with a little piece of wood. I drew it with my - 
teeth, and a drop of the fluid w'ithin flew out upon' 
my tongue. It had a sweet flavour, and for a 
second caused my head to swim and a mist to- 
gather before my eyes, but happily the effect 
passed away as quickly as it had arisen. 

When I reached Leo he was on the point of ex- 
► piring — his golden head turned slowly from side 
to side, and his mouth was slightly open. I called 
to Ayesha to hold his head, and this she managed 
to do, although the woman was quivering from 
head to foot, like an aspen-leaf or a startled horse. 
Then, forcing the jaws a little further open, I 
poured the contents of the phial into his mouth. 
Instantly some vapour arose from it, as happens 
when one disturbs nitric acid, and this sight did" 
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not increase my hopes, already faint enough, of 
the efficacy of the treatment. 

One thing, however, was certain, the death - 
throes ceased — at first I thought because he had 
gone beyond them, and crossed the awful river. 
His face turned to a livid pallor, and his heart- 
beats, which had been feeble enough before, seem- 
ed to die away altogether — only the eyelids still 
twitched a little. In my doubt I looked up at 
Ayesha, whose head-wrapping had slipped back in 
her excitement when she reeled across the room. 
She was still holding Leo’s head, and, with a 
face as pale as his own, watched his countenance 
with such an expression of agonized anxiety as I 
had never seen before. Clearly she did not- know 
if he would live or die. Five minutes passed slow- 
ly, and I saw that she was abandoning hope ; her 
lovely oval face seemed to fall in and visibly grow 
thinner beneath the pressure of a mental agony 
whose pencil drew black lines about the hollows of 
her eyes. The coral faded even from her lips, 
till they were as white as Leo’s face, and quivered 
pitifully. It was shocking to see her ; even in my 
•own grief I felt for hers. 

“Is it too late?” I gasped. 

She hid her face in her hands, and made no 
answer, and I also turned away. But as I turned 
I heard a deep-drawn breath, and looking down 
perceived a line of colour creeping up Leo’s face, 
then another and another, and, wonder of wonders, 
the man whom we had thought dead rolled over 
on his side. 

“Thou seest,” I said in a whisper. 
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“I see,” she answered hoarselv. ‘‘He is saved. 
I thought we were too late ; another moment — 
one little moment more — and he had been gone !” 
and she burst into an awful flood of tears, sobbing 
as though her heart would break, and yet looking- 
lovelier than ever as she wept. At last she ceased. 

‘‘Forgive me, my Holly — forgive me for my 
weakness,” she said. ‘‘Thou seest after all I arm 
a very woman.” She sat a while motion- 
less, gazing intently at Leo’s face, and then said,. 
“I have lived for full two thousand years- 
— for some six-and-sixty generations, as ve 
reckon time, tormented by the memory of 
a crime, tortured day and night with an unful- 
filled desire — without companionship, without com- 
fort, without death, and led on only down my 
dreary road by the marshlights of Hope, which, 
though they flickered here and there, and now 
glowed strong, and now were not, yet, as my skill 
foretold, would one day lead me to my deliverer. 

‘‘And then — think of it still, O Holly, foi 
never shalt thou hear such another tale, or see- 
such another scene, nay, not even if I give thee 
ten thousand years of life — and thou shalt have 
them in payment if thou wilt — think : at last my 
deliverer came — he for whom I had watched and' 
waited through the generations — at the appointed 
time he came to seek me, as I knew that he must 
come, for my wisdom could not err, though I 
knew not when or how. -Yet see how ignorant I 
was ! See how small my knowledge, and how 
faint my strength ! For hours he lay here sick 
unto death, and I felt it not — I who’ had waited' 
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for him for two thousand years — I knew it not ! 
And then at last I see him, and behold ! my chance 
has gone but for a hair’s breadth even before I 
win it, for he is in the very jaws of death, whence 
no power of mine can draw him. Think of it now, 
my Holly — think of the wonder of it ! He will 
sleep for twelve hours, and then the sickness will 
have left him — will have left him to life and me !” 

She ceased, and laid her hand upon the golden 
head ; then she bent down and kissed his brow with 
a chastened abandonment of tenderness that would 
have been beautiful to behold had not the sight 
.cut me to the heart — for I was jealous. 


CHAPTER XI 

“GO, WOMAN 1” 

Then followed a silence of a minute or so, during 
which, if one might judge from the almost angelic 
.rapture of her face — for she looked angelic some- 
times — She appeared to be plunged in a happy 
.ecstasy. Suddenly, however, a new thought 
istruck her, and her expression became the very 
reverse of angelic. 

“Almost had I forgotten,” she said, “that 
woman, Ustane. What is she to Kallikrates — 

This servant, or ” and she paused, and her 

voice trembled. 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I understand that 
-she is wed to him according to the custom of the 
Amahagger,” I answered; “but I know not.” 
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Her face grew dark as a thunder-cloud. Old as 
she was, Ayesha had not outlived jealousy. 

“Then there is an end,” she said ; “she must 
•die, even now !’’ 

“For what crime?” I asked, horrified. “She 
is guilty of nothing that thou art not guilty of thy- 
self, O Ayesha. She loves the man, and he has 
been pleased to accept her love ; where, then, is 
her sin?” 

“Truly, O Holly, thou art foolish,” she ans- 
wered, almost petulantly. “Where is her sin? 
Her sin is that she stands between me and my 
desire. I know well that I can take him from 
her- — for dwells there a man upon this earth, O 
Holly, who could resist me if I put out my 
strength? As for this woman, she must die ; for, 
though I can take her lover from her, yet, while 
she lived he might think tenderly of her, and that 
I cannot suffer. No other woman shall dwell in 
my lord’s thoughts ; my empire must be all my 
own. She has had her day, let her be content ; 
for better is an hour with love than a century of 
loneliness — now night shall swallow her.” 

“Nay, nay,” I cried, “it would be a wicked 
crime ; and from a crime naught comes but what is 
evil. For thine own sake do not this deed.” 

“Is it, then, a crime, O foolish man, to put 
away that which stands between us and our ends ? 
Then is our life one long crime, my Holly ; for 
day by day we destroy that we may live, since in 
this world none save the strongest can endure. 
Those who are weak must perish ; the earth is 
to the strong, and the fruits thereof. For every 
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tree when its turn come shall wither, that the 
strong one may take their share. 

I felt that it was hopeless to argue against 
casuistry of this nature which, if it were carried ta 
its logical conclusion, would absolutely destroy 
all morality, as we understand it. Still I was most 
anxious to save Ustane, whom I liked and respect- 
ed, from the dire fate that overshadowed her at 
the hands of her mighty rival. So I made one 
more appeal. 

“Ayesha,” I skid, “thou art too subtle for me ; 
but thou thyself hast told me that each man should 
be a law unto himself, and follow the teaching of 
his heart. Has thy heart no mercy towards her 
whose place thou wouldst take? Bethink thee, 
as thou sayest — though to me the thing is incredi- 
ble — he whom thou desirest has returned to thee 
after many ages, and but now thou hast, as thou 
sayest also, wrung him from the jaws of death. 
Wilt thou celebrate his coming by the murder of 
one who loves him, and whom perchance he loves 
— one, at the least, who saved his life for thee 
when the spears of thy slaves would have made 
an end of it?” 

“May be,” she answered, “there is truth in 
what thou dost say ; for in some way it presses on 
my mind. If it may be, I will spare this woman ; for 
have I not told thee that I am not cruel*for the 
sake of cruelty? I love not to see suffering or 
to cause it. Let her come before me — quick now, 
ere my mood changes,” and she covered her face 
hastily with its gauzy wrapping. 

Well pleased to have succeeded even to this ex- 
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tent, I passed out into the passage and called to 
Ustane, whose white garment I caught sight of 
some yards away, huddled up against one of the 
earthenware lamps that were placed at intervals 
along the tunnel. She rose, and ran towards me. 

“Is my lord dead? Oh, say not he is dead V * 
she cried, lifting her noble-looking face up to me, 
all stained as it was with tears, with an air of 
infinite beseeching that went straight to my heart. 

“Nay, he lives/ * I answered. “She hath 
saved him. Come." 

She sighed deeply, entered, and fell upon her 
hands and knees, after the custom of the Ama- 
hagger people, in the presence of the dreaded She . 

“Rise,” said Ayesha, in her coldest voice, 
“and come hither.” 

Ustane obeyed, standing before her with bowed 
head. 

Then came a pause, which Ayesha broke. 

“Who is this man?” she said, pointing to the 
sleeping form of Leo. 

“The man is my husband,” she answered, in 
a low voice. 

“Who gave him to thee for a husband?” 

“I took him, according to the custom of our 
country, O She.” 

“Thou hast done evil, woman, in taking this 
man, who is a stranger. He is not of thine own 
race, and the custom fails. Listen : perchance 
thou didst this thing through ignorance, therefore, 
woman, do I spare thee, otherwise hadst thou 
died. Listen again. Go hence back to thine own 
place, and never dare to speak with or to set thine 
6 
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eyes upon this man again. He is not for thee. 
Listen a third time. If thou breakest this my 
law, that moment thou diest. Go !” 

But Ustane did not move. 

“Go, woman !” 

Then Ustane looked up, and I saw that her face 
was torn with passion. 

“Nay, O She, I will not go,” she answered in 
a choked voice: “the man is mv husband, and 
I love him — I love him, and I will not leave him. 
What right hast thou to command me to leave my 
husband?” 

I saw a quiver pass down Ayesha’s frame, and 
shuddered myself, fearing the worst. 

“Be pitiful,” I said in Latin ; “it is but Nature 
working.” 

“I am pitiful,” she answered coldly in the same 
language ; “had I not been pitiful she had been 
dead even now.” Then, addressing Ustane : 
“Woman, I say to thee, go before I destroy thee 
where thou art !” 

“I will not go ! He is mine — mine 1” she cried 
in anguish. “I took him, and I saved his life ! 
Destroy me, then, if thou hast the power ! I will 
not give thee my husband — never — never !” 

Ayesha made a movement so swift that I could 
scarcely follow it, but it seemed to me that she 
struck the poor girl lightly upon the head with her 
hand. I looked at Ustane, and staggered back 
in horror, for there upon her hair, straight across 
her bronze-like tresses, appeared three finger- 
marks white as snow. As for the girl Herself, she 
lifted her hands to her head like one who is dazed. 
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“Great Heavens !” I said, aghast at this most 
dreadful manifestation of inhuman power ; but 
She did but laugh a little. 

“Thou thinkest, poor ignorant fool,” she said 
to the bewildered woman, “that I have not power 
to slay. Look, there lies a mirror,” and she 
pointed to Leo’s round shaving-glass that had 
been arranged by Job with other things upon his 
baggage ; “give it to this woman, my Holly, and 
let her learn that which lies across her hair and 
whether or no I have power to slay.” 

I took the glass, and held it before Ustane’s 
eyes. She gazed, felt at her hair, and then gazed 
again, and presently sank upon the ground with 
a stifled sob. 

“Now wilt thou go, or must I strike a second 
time?” asked Ayesha, in mockery. “See, I have 
set my seal upon thee, so that I may know thee 
till thy hair is all as white as it. If I behold thy 
face again, be sure, too, that thy bones shall soon 
be whiter than my stamp upon thy hair.” 

Utterly awed and broken down, the poor crea- 
ture rose, and, marked with that awful mark, she 
crept from the room, sobbing bitterly. 

“Look not so frighted, my Holly,” said 
Ayesha, when she had gone. “I tell thee I deal 
not in magic — there is no magic. 'Tis only a 
force that thou dost not understand. I marked 
her to strike terror to her heart, else must I have 
slain her. And now I Will bid my servants bear 
my lord Kallikrates to a chamber near my own, 
that I may watch over him, and be ready to greet 
him when he wakes ; and thither, too, shalt thoxi 
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come, my Holly, and the white man, thy servant. 
But one thing remember at thy peril. Naught 
shalt thou say to Kallikrates as to how this woman 
went, and as little as may be of me. Now, I have 
warned thee !” And she glided away to give her 
orders leaving me more absolutely confounded 
than ever. 

That night I passed in Leo’s new room, but he 
slumbered through it like the dead, never once 
stirring. I too slept well, till morning, when 
I awoke much refreshed, and rose. At last the 
hour drew near when, according to Ayesha, Leo 
was to awake, and with it came the veiled She 
herself. 

“Thou shalt see, O Holly,” she said : “Pre- 
sently he will awake in his right mind, the fever 
having left him.” 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth when 
Leo turned round and, stretching out his arms, 
yawned, opened his eyes, then, perceiving a 
female form bending over him, threw his arms 
about her and kissed her, in mistake, perhaps, for 
Ustane. At any rate, he said, in Arabic, “Hullo, 
Ustane ! why have you tied your head up like 
that? Have you got the toothache?” and then in 
English, “I say, I’m awfully hungry. Why, 
Job, you old son of a gun, where have we got to 
now — eh ?” 

“I am sure I wish I knew, Mr. Leo,” said 
Job, suspiciously edging past Ayesha, whom he 
still regarded with the utmost disgust and horror, 
being by no means sure that she was not an ani- 
mated corpse ; “but you mustn’t talk, Mr. Leo, 
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you’ve been very ill, and given us a great deal of 
anxiety, and if this lady,” looking at Ayesha, 
‘‘would be so kind as to move, I’ll bring you your 
soup. 

This turned Leo’s attention to the "lady,” who 
was standing by in perfect silence. “Why ?” he 
said, ‘‘that is not Ustane — where is Ustane?” 

Then, for the first time, Ayesha spoke to him, 
and her first words were a lie. ‘‘She has gone 
from hence upon a visit,” she said ; ‘‘and behold ! 
I am here in her place as thine handmaiden.” 

Ayesha’ s silver notes seemed to puzzle Leo’s 
half-awakened intellect as much as did her corpse- 
like wrappings. However he said nothing in 
answer, but, drinking off his soup greedily, turned 
over and slept again till the evening. 

It took Leo three days to get well again. On 
the fourth morning, after we had eaten a hearty 
breakfast, we adjourned into She’s presence, for 
her mutes had orders to admit us at all hours. 

As usual, she. was seated in what, for want of 
a better term, we called her boudoir, and on the 
curtains being drawn she rose from her couch and, 
stretching out both hands, came forward to greet 
us, or rather Leo ; for, as may be imagined, I 
was now left quite in the cold. ‘‘Greeting to thee, 
my lord and guest.” Ayesha said in her softest 
voice. ‘‘Right glad am I to see thee standing 
upon thy feet. Believe me, had I not saved thee 
at the last, never wouldst thou have stood upon 
those feet again. But the danger is done, and it 
shall be my care” — she flung a world of meaning 
into these words — ‘‘that it returns no more.” 
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Leo bowed ; then, in his best Arabic, he thank- 
ed her for all her kindness and courtesy in tending- 
an unknown stranger. 

“Nay,” she answered softly, “ill could the 
world spare such a man. Beauty is too rare upon 
it. Give me no thanks, who am made happy by 
thy coming.” 

“I trust,” she went on, “that my servants have 
attended thee well ; if there can be comfort in this 
poor place, be sure it waits on thee. Is there 
aught else that thou desirest?” 

“Yes, O She,” answered Leo hastily. “I 
would learn whither the woman who was with me 
has vanished.” 

“Ah !” said Ayesha : “the girl — yes, I saw 
Her. Nay I know not ; she said that she would go, 
I know not where. Perchance she will return, 
perchance not. It is wearisome waiting on the 
sick, and these savage women are fickle.” 

Leo looked both puzzled and distressed at this 
intelligence. 

“It’s very odd,” he said to me in English; 
and then, addressing She, he added : “I cannot 
understand ; the young lady and I — well — we had 
a regard for each other.” 

Ayesha laughed a little, very musically, and 
changed the subject. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE PANTOMIME 

The day passed in visiting the many caves, and 
the sepulchres with which they were honeycombed. 
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Ayesha had arranged a dance in Leo’s honour. 
The dance was to be held in the open air, on the 
smooth rocky plateau in front of the great cave, 
and thither we made our way. 

About fifteen paces from the mouth of the cave 
we found three chairs placed and here we sat and 
waited, for as yet no dancers were to be seen. The 
night was almost, but not quite, dark, the moon 
not having risen as yet, which made us wonder 
how we should be able to see the dancing. 

“Thou wilt understand presently,’’ said 
Ayesha, with a little laugh, when Leo questioned 
her. 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth when 
from every point we saw dark forms rushing along, 
each of them bearing what at first we took to be 
an enormous flaming torch. Whatever these 
were, they burned furiously, for the flames stood 
out a yard or more behind their bearers. On came 
the men, fifty or more of them, carrying their 
blazing burdens and looking like so many .devils 
from hell. Leo was the first to discover what these 
burdens were. 

“Great Heavens !” he said, “they are corpses 
on fire !’’ I stared and stared again. He was 
perfectly right — the torches that were to light our 
entertainment were human mummies from the 
caves ! 

On rushed the bearers of the flaming corpses, 
and, meeting at a spot about twenty paces in front 
of us, built their ghastly loads crossways into a 
huge bonfire. Heavens ! Kow they roared and 
flared ! No tar barrel could have burnt as did 
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those mummies. There was something very ter- 
rible, and yet most fascinating, about this employ- 
ment of the remote dead to illumine the orgies of 
the living ; in itself the thing was a satire, both on 
the living and the dead. 

“I promised thee a strange sight, my Holly,” 
laughed Ayesha, whose nerves alone did not seem 
to be affected ; ‘‘and, behold ! I have not failed 
thee. Also, it hath its lesson. Trust not to the 
future, for who knows what the future may bring ! 
Therefore, live for the day, and endeavour not 
to escape the dust which seems to be man’s end. 
,What thinkest thou that those long-forgotten 
nobles and ladies would have felt had they known 
that in an age to be their delicate bodies should 
flare to light the dance of savages? But see, here 
come the mummers ; a merry crew — are they not ? 
The stage is lit — now for the play.” 

Then followed a weird dance, and a pantomime 
in which the players were masked as apes, lions, 
leopards, and other wild animals. When all the 
maskers were collected, they began to dance about 
in a lumbering, unnatural fashion, and to imitate 
the sounds produced by the respective animals 
they represented, until the air was alive with roars 
and bleatings and the hissing of snakes. 

This went on for a long time, till, tiring of the 
pantomime, I asked Ayesha if Leo and myself 
could walk round to inspect the human torches, 
and, as she did not object, we started, turning to 
th'e left. After looking at one or two of the 
flaming bodies, we were about to return, when Our 
attention was attracted by one of the dancers, a 
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particularly active leopard, that had separated it- 
self from its fellow-beasts, and was whisking about 
. in our -immediate neighbourhood, but gradually 
drawing towards a spot where the shadow was 
darkest. Led by curiosity, we followed it, when 
suddenly it darted past us into the gloom beyond, 
and as it went erected itself and whispered, 
“Come,” in a voice which we both recognized as 
that of Ustane. Without waiting to consult me 
Leo turned and followed her into the outer dark- 
ness, and, filled with fear, I hurried after them. 
The leopard crawled on for ffbout fifty paces — 
a sufficient distance to be quite beyond the light of 
the fire and torches- — and then Leo overtook it, 
or rather Ustane. 

“Oh, my lord,” I heard her whisper, “at length 
I have found thee ! Listen. I am in peril of my 
life from ‘She-who-must-be-obeyed.’ Surely thy 
friend has told thee how she drove me from 
thee? I love thee, my lord, and thou art mine 
according to the custom of this country. I saved 
thy life ; then canst thou cast me off. my love, 
my love !” 

“Of course not,” ejaculated Leo ; “I have been 
seeking thee, Ustane. Let us go and explain to 
the Queen.” 

“Nay., nay, she would slay us. Thou knowest 
not her power. Listen ! There is but one way ; 
if thou wilt cleave to me, thou must flee with me 
across the marshes this very hour, and then per- 
chance we may escape.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Leo,” — I began, but 
she broke in — • 
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“Nay, listen not to him. Swift — be swift — 
death is in the air we breathe. Even now, may- 
hap, She hears us,” and without more ado she 
proceeded to enforce her arguments by throwing 
herself into his arms. As she did so the leopard’s 
head slipped from her hair, and I saw the three 
white finger-marks upon it, gleaming faintly in 
the starlight. 

Terrified by the desperate nature of the posi- 
tion, once more I was about to interpose, when I 
heard a little silvery laugh behind me. I turned 
round, and — oh, horror ! — there was She herself, 
and with her Billali and two male mutes. 


CHAPTER XIII 

TRIUMPH 

Then followed a moment of the most painful 
silenCe that I ever endured. It was broken by 
Ayesha, who addressed herself to Leo. 

“Nay, now, my lord and guest,” she said in 
her softest tones, which yet had the ring of steel 
about them, “look not so bashful. Surely the 
sight was a pretty one — the leopard and the lion !” 

“Oh, bother !” said Leo, in English. 

“And thou, Ustane,” she went on, “in truth I 
should have passed thee by, had not the light 
fallen on the stripes across thy hair,” and she 
pointed to the bright edge of the rising moon which 
was now appearing above the horizon. “Well 1 
well ! the dance is done — see, the tapers have 
burnt down, and all things end in silence and in 
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ashes. So thou thoughtest it a fit time for love r 
Ustane, my servant — and I, dreaming not that I 
could be disobeyed, deemed thee already far 
away.” 

‘‘Plav not with me,” moaned the wretched 
woman ; “kill me, and let there be an end.” 

“Nay, why? It is not well to go so swift from 
the hot lips of love down to the cold mouth of the 
grave,” and Ayesha motioned to the mutes, who 
instantly stepped up and caught the girl by either 
arm. With an oath Leo sprang upon the nearest, 
and hurled him to the ground, and then stood over 
him with his face set and his fist ready. 

Again Ayesha laughed. “It was well thrown, 
my guest ; thou hast a strong arm for one who so 
late was sick. But now of thy courtesy I pray 
thee let that man live and do my bidding. He 
shall not harm the girl ; the night air grows chill, 
and I would welcome her in mine own place. 
Surely she whom thou dost favour shall be 
favoured of me also.” 

In due course we gained Ayesha’s boudoir — all 
too soon it seemed to me, having a sad presage 
of what was to come lying heavy on niy heart. 

Ayesha seated herself upon her cushions, and, 
having dismissed Job and Billali, by signs she 
bade the mutes tend the lamps and retire — all save 
one girl, who was her favourite personal attend- 
ant. We three remained standing, the unfortu- 
nate Ustane a little to - the left of the rest of 
us. 

“Now, O Holly,” Ayesha began, “how came 
it that thou who didst hear my words bidding this 
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evil-doer” — and she pointed to Ustane — “to go 
hence — thou at whose prayer I weakly spared her 
life — how came it, I say, that thou hadst part in 
what I saw to-night? Answer, and for thine own 
sake, I say, speak all the truth, for I am not mind- 
ed to hear lies upon this matter !” 

“It was by accident, O Queen !” I answered. 
“I knew nothing of it.” 

“I believe thee, Holly,” she answered coldly, 
“and well it is for thee that I do. Then does the 
whole guilt rest upon her.” 

“I do not find any guilt herein,” interrupted 
Leo. “She is no other man’s wife, and it seems 
that she has married me according to the custom 
of this awful place, so who is harmed? Anyhow, 
madam, whatever she has done I have done, so 
if she is to be punished let me be punished also ; 
and I tell thee,” he went on, working himself up 
into a fury, “that if thou biddest one of those deaf 
and dumb villains to touch her again I will tear 
him to pieces !” 

Ayesha listened in icy silence, and made no 
remark. When he had finished, however, she 
addressed Ustane. 

“Hast thou aught to say, woman? Thou silly 
straw, thou feather, who didst think to float to- 
wards thy passion’s petty ends, even against the 
great wind of my will ! Tell me, for I fain would 
understand, why didst thou this thing?” 

Then I think that I saw the most wonderful 
example of moral courage and intrepidity which it 
is possible to conceive. For this poor doomed 
girl, knowing what she had to expect at the hands 
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of her terrible Queen, knowing, too, from bitter 
experience, how great was her adversary’s power, 
yet stood unshaken, and out of the very 
depths of her despair drew the strength to 
defy her. 

“I did it, O She,” she answered, drawing her- 
self up to the full of her stately height, and throw- 
ing back the panther skin from her head, “because 
my love is deeper than the grave. I did it because 
my life without this man whom my heart chose 
would be but a living death.’’ 

Here Ayesha half rose from her couch, and 
then sank down again. 

“I have no magic,’’ went on Ustane, her rich 
voice ringing strong and full, “and I am not a 
Queen, nor do 1 live for ever ; but a woman’s 
heart is heavy to sink through waters, however 
deep, O Queen ! and a woman’s eyes are quick 
to see — even through thy veil, O Queen ! 

“Listen : I know it, thou dost love this man 
thyself, and, therefore, wouldst thou destroy me 
who stand across thy path. Ay, I die — I die, and 
go into the darkness, nor know I whither I go. 
But this I know. There is a light shining in my 
breast, and by that light, as by a lamp, I see the 
truth, and the future that I shall not share, unroll 
itself before me like a scroll. When first I knew r 
my lord,’’ and she pointed to Leo, “I knew also 
that death would be the bridal gift he gave me — it 
rushed upon me of a suddeft , but I turned not 
back, being ready to pay the price, and, behold, 
death is here? And now, even as I knew this, so, 
standing on the steps of doom, do I know that thou 
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shalt not reap the profit of thy crime. Mine he 
is, and, though thy beauty shine like a sun among 
the stars, mine he shall remain for thee. Never 
here in this life shall he look thee in the eyes and 
call thee spouse. Thou too art doomed, I see 
and — ” her voice rose like the cry of an inspired 
prophetess ; “ah, I see ” 

Then there rang an answering cry of rage and 
terror. I turned my head. Ayesha had risen, 
and was standing with her outstretched hand point- 
ing at Ustane, who had suddenly become silent. 
1 gazed at the poor woman, and as I gazed, there 
fell upon her face that same woful, fixed expres- 
sion of terror which I had seen before when she 
broke into her wild chant. Her eyes grew large, 
her nostrils dilated, and her lips turned white. 

Ayesha said nothing, she made no sound, she 
only drew herself up, stretched out her arm, and, 
her tall veiled frame qyivering like an aspen leaf, 
appeared to look fixedly at her victim. Even as 
she looked Ustane put her hands to her head, 
uttered one piercing scream, turned round twice, 
and then fell backwards with a thud — prone upon 
the floor. Both Leo and myself rushed to her. 
She was stone dead — blasted into death by some 
mysterious, electric agency or overwhelming will- 
force whereof the dread She had command. 

For a moment Leo did not quite understand 
what had happened. But, when it came home to 
him, his face was awful to see. With a savage 
oath he rose from beside the corpse, and, turning, 
literally sprang at Ayesha. But she was watching, 
seeing him come, stretched out. her hand again. 
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and he went staggering back towards me, and 
would have fallen had I not caught him. After- 
wards he told me that he felt as though he had 
suddenly received a violent blow in the chest, and, 
wliafc is more, utterly cowed, as if all the manhood 
had been taken out of him. 

Then Ayesha spoke. ‘ ‘Forgive me, my guest, ’ ’ 
she said softly, addressing him, “if I have shocked 
thee with my justice.” 

“Forgive thee, thou fiend !” shouted poor Leo, 
wringing his hands in his rage and grief. “For- 
give thee, thou murderess ! By Heaven, I will 
kill thee if I can !” 

“Nay, nay,” she answered in the same soft 
voice, “thou dost not understand — the time has 
come for thee to learn. Thou art my love, my 
Kallikrates, my Beautiful, my Strong ! For two 
thousand years, Kallikrates, I have waited for 
thee, and now at length thou hast come back to 
me ; and as for this woman,” pointing to the 
corpse, “she stood between me and thee, there- 
fore have I laid her in the dust, Kallikrates.” 

“It is a lie !” said Leo. “My name is not 
Kallikrates ! I am Leo Vincey ; my ancestor was 
Kallikrates — at least, I believe he was.” 

“Ah, thou sayest it — thine ancestor was Kalli- 
krates, and thou, even thou, art Kallikrates re- 
born, come back — and mine own dear lord !” 

“I am not Kallikrates, and as for being thy 
lord or having aught to do with thee, I had sooner 
be the lord of a fiend from hell, for she would be 
better than thou.” 

“Sayest thou so — sayest thou so, Kallikrates? 
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Nay, but thou hast not seen me for so long a time 
that no memory remains. Yet am I very fair, 
Kallikrates !” 

“I hate thee, murderess, and I have no wish to 
see thee. What is it to me how fair thou art ? I 
hate thee, I say.” 

‘‘Yet within a very little space shale thou creep 
to my knee, and swear that thou dost love 
me,” answered Ayesha, with a sweet, mocking 
laugh. 

‘‘Look now on 'me, Kallikrates!” and with a 
sudden motion she shook her gauzy covering from 
her, and stood forth in her low kirtle and her 
snaky zone, in her glorious radiant beauty and her 
imperial grace. She stood forth, and fixed her 
deep and glowing eyes upon Leo’s eyes, and I 
saw his clenched fists unclasp, and his set and 
quivering features relax beneath her gaze. 1 saw 
his wonder and astonishment grow into admira- 
tion, and the more he struggled the more I saw 
the power of her dread beauty fasten on him and 
take hold of his senses, drugging them, and draw- 
ing the heart out of him. 

‘‘Oh, great Heaven!” gasped Leo, ‘‘art thou 
a woman?” 

“A woman in truth — in very truth — and thine 
own spouse, Kallikrates !” she answered, stretch- 
ing out her rounded, ivory arms towards him, and 
smiling, ah, so sweetly ! 

He looked and looked and slowly I perceived 
that he was drawing nearer to her. Suddenly his 
eye fell upon the corpse of poor Ustane, and he 
shuddered and stood still. 
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“How can I?” he said hoarsely. “Thou art 
a murderess; she loved me.” 

Observe, he was already forgetting that he 
loved her. 

“It is nothing,” Ayesha murmured, and her 
voice sounded sweet as the night wind passing 
through the trees. “It is naught at all. If I have 
sinned, let my beauty answer for my sin. If I 
have sinned, it is for love of thee : let my sin, 
therefore, be put away and forgotten.” 

I saw him struggle — I saw him even turn to 
fly ; but her eyes drew him more strongly than 
iron bonds, and the magic of her beauty and con- 
centrated will and passion entered into him and 
overpowered him — ay, even there, in the presence 
of the body of the woman who had loved him 
well enough to die for him. It sounds horrible 
and wicked indeed, but he should not be too 
greatly blamed, and be sure his sin has found him 
out. The temptress who drew him into evil was 
more than human, and her beauty was greater 
than the loveliness of the daughters of men. 

The next day she took us round to see the mar- 
vels of the chamber in which she slept. She pre- 
pared us to see an awful sight — the dead body of 
her lover Kallikrates preserved for these two 
thousand years to be her sole comfort and compa- 
nion. 

"Behold!” 

With a sudden motion she drew the shroud from 
the cold form, and let the lamplight play upon it. 
I looked, and shrank back terrified. For, 
stretched upon the stone bier before us, robed in 
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white and perfectly preserved, was what appeared 
to be the body of Leo Vincey. I stared from Leo, 
standing there alive, to Leo lying there dead, and 
could see no difference between them ; except 
perhaps, that the body on the bier looked older. 
Feature for feature they were the same, yes, to 
the crop of little golden curls, which was Leo’s 
most uncommon beauty. 

As for Leo, he was stupefied at the sight of his 
dead self, he stood for two or three minutes staring 
in silence, and when at last he spoke it was only to 
say : — 

4 'Cover it up, take me away.” 

"Nay, wait, Kallikrates,” said Ayesha, "wait. 
I would show thee something, that no tittle of tny 
crime may be hidden from thee. Do thou, O 
Holly, open the garment on the breast of the dead 
Kallikrates, for perchance my lord may fear to 
touch his perished self.” 

I obeyed with trembling fingers. It seemed a 
desecration and an unhallowed thing to handle 
that sleeping image of the living man at my side. 
Presently the cold breast was bare, and there upon 
it, over the heart, appeared a wound, evidently 
inflicted with a spear or dagger. 

"Thou seest, Kallikrates,” she said, "Know, 
then, that it was I who slew thee : in the place of 
Life 1 gave thee death. I slew thee because of 
the Egyptian Amenartas, whom thou didst love, 
for by her wiles she held thy heart, and her I 
could not smite as but now I smote yon woman, 
for she was too strong for me. In my haste and 
bitter anger I slew thee, and now for all these 
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ages I have lamented thee, and waited for thy 
•coming. And thou hast come, and naught can 
stand between thee and me, and of a truth now 
for death I will give thee life — not life eternal, 
for that none can give, but days and youth that 
shall endure for thousands upon thousands of 
years, and with them pomp, and power, and 
wealth, and all things that are good and beautiful, 
such as have been to no man before thee, nor shall 
be to any man who comes after. But one thing 
more, and thou shalt rest and make ready for the 
day of thy new birth.” 

Then, from a shelf or stone ledge, which Ayesha 
said served her for a couch, she took a large 
double-handled vase, the mouth of which was 
covered with a bladder. This she loosed and, 
having first bent down and gently kissed the white 
forehead of the dead man, she undid the vase and 
sprinkled its contents carefully over the corpse, 
taking, I observed, the greatest precautions 
against any drop of them touching us or herself ; 
then poured out what remained of the liquid upon 
the chest and head. In two or three minutes, 
the acid had utterly destroyed the body, and even 
in places eaten into the stone. Ayesha stooped 
down, and taking a handful of this powder, she 
threw it into the air, saying at the same time, in 
a voice of calm solemnity : — 

' ‘ Dust to dust ! — the past to the past ! — the lost to 
the lost ! — Kallikrates is dead, and is born again !” 

The ashes floated about us and fell to the rocky 
floor, while in awed silence we watched them fall, 
too overcome for words. 
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“Now leave me,” she said, “and sleep if ye 
may. I must watch and think, for to-morrow 
night we go hence, and the time is long since I 
trod the path that we shall follow.” 

Accordingly we bowed, and left her. 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH 

Our preparations did not take us very long. We 
packed a change of clothing apiece and some spare 
boots into my hand-bag ; also we took our revol- 
vers and an Express rifle each, together with a 
good supply of ammunition, a precaution to which, 
under Providence, we subsequently owed our lives 
over and over again. 

A few minutes before the appointed time we 
were summoned to Ayesha’s “boudoir,” and 
found her also ready, the dark cloak thrown over 
her corpse-like wrappings. 

“Are ye prepared for the great venture?” she 
said. 

“We are,” 1 answered, “though for my part, 
Ayesha, I have no faith in it.” 

“Of a truth, my Holly,” she said, “thou art 
slow to accept that which thou hast not known. 
But thou shalt see : for unless my mirror yonder 
lies,” and she pointed to the font of crystal water, 
“the path is yet open as it was of old time. And 
now let us away, to begin the new life which shall 
end — who knoweth where?” 

“Ah,” I echoed, “who knows where?” and 
we passed down into the great central cave, and 
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■out into the light of day. At the mouth of the 
cave we found a single litter waiting, with six 
bearers, all of them mutes ; and with these 1 was 
relieved to see our old friend Billali, for whom I 
had conceived a sort of affection. It appeared 
that, for reasons not necessary to explain at length, 
Ayesha had thought it best that, with the excep- 
tion of herself, we should proceed on foot. This 
we were nothing loth to do after our long confine- 
ment in the caves. 

When we had been walking for about half an 
hour we came to an enormous pile, covering at 
least eight acres of ground, that we rightly took 
to be a temple. Here we camped, and after 
cleaning the place out and making it as comfortable 
as circumstances and the darkness would permit, 
we ate some cold meat — at least Leo, Job, and I 
did, for Ayesha never touched anything except 
cakes of flour, fruit and water. While we were 
still eating, the moon, which was at her full, rose 
above the mountain-wall- and began to flood the 
place with silver rays. 

“Know ye why I have brought you here to- 
night, my Hollv?” said Ayesha, leaning her head 
upon her hand and watching the great orb as she 
rose, a very queen of heaven, above the solemn 
pillars of the temple. 

“I brought you,’’ she went on, “that ye might 
look upon the most wonderful sight that ever the 
■eye of man beheld — the .full moon shining over 
ruined Kor. When ye have done your eating, we 
will go out, and I will show you this great temple 
and the god whom men once worshipped there.” 
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Of course we rose at once, and started. 

Through several courts built on columns of 
exquisite design she brought us to a statue which 
was hewn from marble so pure and white that 
even now, after all those ages, it shone as the 
moon-beams dance upon it. It represented .the 
winged figure of a woman of marvellous loveliness 
and delicacy of form . She stood bending forward 
and poising herself upon her half-spread wings as 
though to preserve her ‘balance as she leant. Her 
arms were outstretched like those of some woman 
about to embrace one she dearly loved, while her 
whole attitude gave an impression of the tenderest 
beseeching. Her perfect and most gracious form 
was naked, save — and here is the extraordinary 
thing — the face, which was thinly veiled, so that 
we could only distinguish the outline of her fea- 
tures. A gauzy veil was thrown round and about 
the head. 

“Who is she?” I asked, so soon as I could take 
my eyes off the statue. 

“Canst thou not guess, O Holly?" answered 
Ayesha. “Where, then, is thy imagination? It 
is Truth standing on the World, and calling to its 
children to unveil her face. See what is written- 
upon the pedestal. Without doubt it is taken from 
the book of the Scriptures of these men of 
Kor," and she led the way to the foot of the 
statue, where an inscription was so deeply graven* 
as to be still quite legible, at least to Ayesha. 
According to her translation it ran thus : 

“Is there no man that will draw my veil and ’ 
look upon my face, for it is very fair? Unto him 
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who draws my veil shall I he, and I will give him 
peace, and sweet children of knowledge and good 
works.” 

And a voice cried, “ Though all those who seek 
after thee desire thee : Behold! Virgin art thou, 
and Virgin thou shalt go till Time be done. There 
is no man born of woman who may draw thy veil 
and live, nor shall be. By Death only can thy 
veil be drawn, O Truth!” 

And Truth stretched out her arms and wept, 
because those who wooed her might not win her, 
nor look upon her face to face. 

“Thou seest, ’ ’ said Ayesha, when she had 
finished translating, “Truth was the goddess of 
these people of old Kor, and to her they built their 
shrines, and her they sought ; knowing that they 
should never find, still they sought.’’ 

“And so,” I added sadly, “do men seek to 
this very hour, but they find not ; and, as this 
Scripture saith, nor shall they ; for in Death only 
is Truth found.” 


CHAPTER XV 

WALKING THE PLANK 

Next day the mutes woke us before the dawn. 
By the time that we had rubbed the sleep out of 
our eyes and refreshed ourselves by washing at 
a spring, we found She standing near the litter 
ready to start, while old Billali and the two bearer- 
mutes were busy collecting the baggage. I 
noticed, however, that she seemed very depressed, 
and had none of her usual proud and buoyant 
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bearing. She looked up as we came — for her 
head was bowed — and greeted us. Leo asked 
her how she had slept. 

“Ill, my Kallikrates,’’ she answered, “ill! 
This night strange and hideous dreams have come 
creeping through my brain, and I know not what 
they may portend. Let us be setting forth, for we 
have far to go, and before another day is born in 
yonder blue we should stand in the place of Life.” 

In five minutes we were once more on our way. 
As the sun rose so did Ayesha’s spirits, till at 
length they had regained their normal level, and 
she laughingly attributed her sadness to the asso- 
ciations of the spot where she had slept 

After a very brief halt for breakfast we pressed 
on with such good will that by two o’clock in the 
day we were at the foot of the vast wall of rock 
forming the lip of the volcano, which at this point 
towered up precipitously above us for fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet. Here we halted, 
certainly not to my astonishment, for I did not see 
how it was possible that we should advance any 
farther. 

“Now,” said Ayesha, as she descended from 
her litter, “our labours but commence, for here 
we part with these men, and henceforward must 
we bear ourselves.” Then she added, addressing 
Billali, “do thou and these slaves remain here and 
abide our return. By to-morrow at the middav we 
shall be with thee — if not, wait.” 

Billali bowed humbly, and said that her august 
bidding should be obeyed if they stopped there 
till they grew old. 
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“And this man, O Holly,” said She, pointing 
to Job ; “it is best that he should tarry also, for if 
his heart be not high and his courage great, per- 
chance some evil might overtake him. Also, the 
secrets of the place whither we go are not fit for 
common eyes.” 

I translated this to Job, who instantly and 
earnestly entreated me almost with tears, not to 
leave him behind. He said he was sure that he 
could see nothing worse than he had already seen , 
and that he was terrified to death at the idea of 
being left alone with those “dumb folk,” who, 
he thought, would probably take the opportunity 
to “hot-pot” him. 

I translated what he said to Ayesha, who 
shrugged her shoulders, and answered, “Well, 
let him come, it is naught to me ; on his own head 
be it. He will serve to bear the lamp and this,” 
and she pointed to a narrow board, sortie sixteen 
feet in length, which had been bound above the 
long bearing-pole of her hammock, I had thought 
to give the curtains a wider spread, but, as it now 
appeared, for some unknown purpose connected 
with our extraordinary undertaking. 

Accordingly the plank, which, though tough, 
was very light, was given to Job to carry, and also 
one of the lamps. I slung the other on to my back, 
together with a spare jar of oil, while Leo loaded 
himself with the provisions and some water in a 
kid’s skin. When this was done She bade Billali 
and the six bearer-mutes to retreat behind a grove 
of flowering magnolias about a hundred yards 
away, and there to remain under pain of death till 
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we had "vanished. They bowed humbly, and went. 
As he departed, old Billali gave me a friendly shake 
of the hand. In another minute they were gone ; 
then, having briefly asked us if we were ready, 
Ayesha turned and gazed at the towering cliff. 

“Great Heavens, Leo,” I said, “surely we are 
not going to climb that precipice !’’ 

The ascent, however, was not so difficult as 
it seemed, although we passed one or two nasty 
places where it was unpleasant to look back. 

In this way, with no great toil — for the only 
troublesome thing to manage was Job’s board— 
we mounted to the height of some sixty feet 
beyond our last standing-place, and walked along 
a lane which continued for some thirty or fotty 
yards, then suddenly ended in a cave, also natural, 
running at right angles to it. 

At the mouth of this cave Ayesha halted and 
bade us light the two lamps, which I did, giving 
one to her and keeping the other myself. Then, 
taking the lead, she advanced down the cavern, 
picking her way with great care. 

We halted at its further end, and whilst I was 
still trying to accustom my eyes to the twilight 
without, a great gust of air came tearing down the 
cave, and extinguished both the lamps. 

Ayesha called to us, and we crept up to her, 
for she was a little in front, to be rewarded with 
a view that was positively appalling in its gloom 
and grandeur. Before us was a mighty chasm in 
the black rock, jagged, torn, and splintered 
through it in a far past age by some awful convul- 
sion of nature, as though it had been cleft by 
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stroke upon stroke of lightning. This chasm may 
have measured any width across, but from its 
darkness I do not think it can have been very 
broad. It was impossible to make out much of its 
outline or how far it ran. 

Here must we pass, ’’-said Ayesha. “Be care- 
ful lest giddiness overcome you, or the wind sweep 
you into the gulf beneath, for of a truth it has no 
bottom ;’’ and, without giving us further time to 
grow frightened, she began to walk along the 
spur, leaving us to follow her as best we might. 
I was next to her, then came Job, painfully 
dragging his plank, while Leo brought up the rear. 
It was a wonderful sight to see this fearless woman 
gliding along that dreadful place. For my part, 
when we had gone but a very yards, what- 
between the pressure of the air and the awful 
sense of the consequences that a slip would entail, 
1 found it necessary to drop on to my hands and: 
knees and crawl, and so did the others. 

But Ayesha never condescended to this humble 
expedient. On she went, leaning her body against 
gusts of wind, and not seeming to lose either her 
head or her balance. 

In a few minutes we had crossed some twenty 
paces of this awful bridge, which grew narrower 
at every step, when of a sudden a great gust tore 
along the gorge. I saw Ayesha lean herself 
against it, but the strong draught forced itself 
beneath her dark cloak, wrenching it from her, 
and away it went down the wind flapping like a 
wounded bird. It was dreadful to see it go. till it 
was lost in the blackness. 
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1 clung to the saddle of rock, and looked about 
me, while, like a living thing, the great spur 
vibrated with a humming sound beneath us. The 
sight was truly awesome. There we were poised 
in the gloom between earth and heaven. Beneath 
us stretched hundreds upon hundreds of feet ot 
emptiness that gradually grew darker, till at last 
it was absolutely black, and at what depth it end- 
ed is more than I can guess. Above were mea- 
sureless spaces of giddy air, and far, far away 
a line of blue sky: And down this vast gulf in 
which we were pinnacled, the great draught dash- 
ed and roared, driving clouds and misty wreaths 
of vapour before it, till we were nearly blinded, 
and utterly confused. , 

Indeed, the position was so tremendous and so 
absolutely unearthly, that I believe it actually 
lulled our sense of terror ; but to this hour T often 
see it in my dreams, and at its mere remembrance 
wake up dripping with cold sweat. 

“On ! on !’’ cried She. “On, or ye will fall 
and be dashed to pieces. Fix your eyes upon the 
ground, and cling closely to the rock.” 

We obeyed her, and crept painfully along the 
quivering path against which the wind shrieked 
and wailed as it shook it, causing it to murmur like 
some gigantic tuning-fork. On we went, until at 
last we saw that we had reached the very tip of 
the spur, a slab of rock, but little larger than an 
ordinary table, that throbbed and jumped like any 
over-engined steamer. There we lay, clinging to 
the stone, and stared round us, while, absolutely 
heedless of the hideous depth that yawned beneath. 
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Ayesha stood leaning out against the wind, down 
which her long hair streamed, and pointed before 
her. Then we saw why the narrow plank had 
been provided, which Job and I had borne so pain- 
fully between us. In front yawned an empty 
spaee, on the other side of which was something, 
as yet we could not see what, for here — either 
owing to the shadow of the opposite cliff, or from 
some other cause — the gloom was that of a cloudy 
night. 

“We must wait awhile,’’ called Ayesha ; “soon 
there will be light.’’ 

At that moment I could not imagine what she 
meant. How could more light than there was 
ever come to this dreadful spot? While 1 was 
still wondering, suddenly, like a great sword of 
flame, a beam from the setting sun pierced the 
gloom, and smote upon the point of rock whereon 
we lay. 

And now, by this vast sunbeam, for which She 
had been waiting, and timed our arrival to meet, 
knowing that at this season for thousands of years 
it had always struck thus at eve, we saw what was 
before us. Within eleven or twelve yards of the 
very tip of the tongue-like rock whereon we stood 
there arose, presumably from the far bottom of 
the gulf, a sugarloaf-shaped cone, of which the 
summit was exactly opposite to us. But had there 
been a summit only it would not have helped us 
much, for the nearest point of its circumference 
was some forty feet from where we were. On the 
lip of this summit, however, which was circular 
and hollow, rested a tremendous flat boulder, and 
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the end of it approached to within twelve feet of 
•us. This huge mass was nothing more or less than 
a gigantic rocking-stone, accurately balanced upon 
the edge of the cone, like a half-crown set on the 
rim of a wine-glass ; for, in the fierce light that 
played upon it and us, we could see it oscillating 
in the gusts of wind. 

“Quick !’’ said Ayesha ; “the plank — we must 
•cross while the light endures ; presently it will be 
gone.’’ 

1 passed the board to Ayesha, who ran it deftly 
across the gulf so that one end of it rested on the 
■rocking-stone, the other remaining upon the ex- 
tremity of the trembling spur. Then, placing her 
foot upon it to prevent it from being blown away, 
she turned to me. 

“Since I was last here, O Holly,” she called, 
“the support of the moving stone hath lessened 
somewhat, so that 1 am not sure whether it will 
bear our weight. Therefore I must cross the 
plank first, because no hurt will overtake me,” 
and, without further ado, she trod lightly but 
firmly across the frail bridge, and in another 
second had gained the heaving stone. 

“It is safe,” she called. “See, hold thou the 
plank ! I will stand on the farther side of the rock, 
so that it may not overbalance with your great 
weights. Now come, O Holly, for presently the 
light will fail us.” 

I struggled to my knees, and if ever I felt terri- 
fied in my life it was then ; indeed, I am not 
ashamed to say that I hesitated and hung back. 

“Surely thou art not afraid,” cried this strange 
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creature, in a lull of the gale, from where she stood 
poised like a bird on the highest point of the 
rocking-stone. 

“Make way then, for Kallikrates.” 

This decided me ; it is better to fall down a 
precipice and die than be laughed at by such a 
woman ; so I clenched my teeth, and in another 
instant I was on that narrow, bending plank, with 
bottomless space beneath and around me. Oh, 
the sickening sensation of that yielding board rest- 
ing on the two moving supports. I grew dizzy, 
and thought that I must fall ; my spine crept ; it 
seemed to me that I was falling, and my delight at 
finding myself stretched upon the stone, which rose 
and fell beneath me like a boat in a swell, cannot 
be expressed in words. All I know is that briefly, 
but earnestly enough, T thanked Providence ■ for 
preserving me thus far. 

Then came Leo’s turn, and, though he looked 
rather white he ran across like a rope-dancer. 
Ayesha stretched out her hand to clasp his, and I 
heard her say, “Bravely done, my love — bravely 
done ! The old Greek spirit lives in thee yet !” 

And now only poor Job remained on the farther 
side of the gulf. He crept up to the plank, and 
yelled out, “I can’t do it, sir. I shall fall into that 
beastly place.’’ 

“You must,’’ I remember answering, “you 
must, Job.” 

“I can’t, sir — I can’t indeed.” 

“Let the man come, or let him stay and perish 
there. See, the light is dying ! In a moment it 
'will be gone !” said Ayesha. 
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I looked. She was right. The sun was pass- 
ing below the level of the hole or cleft in the 
precipice through which the ray reached us. 

“If you stop there, Job, you will die alone,” 
I called ; “the light is going.” 

“Come, be a man, Job,” shouted Leo; e “it’s 
quite easy.” 

Thus adjured, with a most awful yell, the miser- 
able Job precipitated himself face downwards on 
the plank — he did not dare, small blame to him, 
to try to walk it — and commenced to draw himself 
across in little jerks, his poor legs hanging down 
on either side into the nothingness beneath. 

His violent jerks at the frail board caused the 
great stone, which was only balanced on a Jew 
inches of rock, to oscillate in a most dreadful man- 
ner, and, to make matters worse, when he was 
halfway across the flying ray of lurid light suddenly 
went out, just as though a lamp had been extin- 
guished in a curtained room, leaving the whole 
howling wilderness of air black with darkness. 

“Come on, Job, for God’s sake !” I shouted in 
an agony of fear, while the stone gathering 
motion with every swing, rocked so violently that 
it was difficult to cling on to it. It was a truly 
awful position. 

“Lord have mercy on me !” cried poor Job 
from the darkness. “Oh, the plank’s slipping!” 
and I heard a violent struggle, and thought that 
he was gone. 

But at that moment his outstretched hand, clasp- 
ing in agony at the air, met my own, and I tugged 
— ah ! how I did tug, putting out all the strength 
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that it has pleased Providence to give me in such 
abundance — till to my joy in another minute Job 
was gasping on the rock beside me. But the 
plank ! I felt it slip, and heard it knock against a 
projecting knob of rock. Then it was gone. 

‘.‘Great Heavens!” I exclaimed. ‘‘How shall 
we get back?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” answered Leo out of the 
gloom. ‘‘ ‘Sufficient to the day is the evil there- 
of.’ 1 am thankful enough to be here.” 

But Ayesha merely called to me to take her 
hand and follow her. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE SPIRIT OF LIFE 

I did as I was bidden, and in fear and trembling 
felt myself guided over the edge of the stone. I 
thrust my legs out, but could touch nothing. 

‘‘I am going to fall !” I gasped. 

‘‘Fall then, and trust to me, ” answered Ayesha. 

Now, if the position is considered, it will be 
easily understood that this was a heavier tax upon 
my confidence than was justified by my know- 
ledge of Ayesha’ s character. For all I knew she 
might be in the very act of consigning me to a 
horrible doom. But in life we must sometimes lay 
our faith upon strange altars, and so it was now. 

‘‘Let thyself fall !” she cried again, and, having 
no choice, I did. 

I felt myself slide a pace or two down the slop- 
ing surface of the rock, and then pass into the 
8 



air, and the thought flashed through my brain that 
I was lost. But no ! In another instant my feet 
struck against a rocky floor, and I knew that I 
was standing on something solid, out of reach 
of the wind, which I could hear singing overhead. 
As I stood there thanking Heaven for these spall 
mercies, there was a slip and a scuffle, and down 
came Leo alongside of me. 

“Hulloa, old fellow !” he exclaimed, “are you 
there? This is interesting, is it not?” 

Just then, with a' terrific howl, Job arrived right 
on the top of us, knocking us both down. By the 
time that we had struggled again to our feel 
Ayesha was standing among us, bidding us light 
the lamps which fortunately remained uninjured, 
and with them the spare jar of oil. 

I found my box of wax matches, and they struck 
as merrily there, in that awful place, as they could 
have done in a London drawing-room. 

In another minute both lamps were alight, and 
they revealed a curious scene. We were huddled 
together in a rocky chamber, some ten feet square, 
and very scared we looked ; that is, with the 
exception of Ayesha, who stood calmly, her arms 
folded, waiting for the lamps to burn up. 

“So !” said She, “safely have we come, though 
once I feared that the rocking-stone would fall 
with you, and hurl you into the bottomless depths 
beneath. Rest you a while, and look upon this 
place.” 

When we had sat and rested enough to forget 
the horrors of our strange adventure, Ayesha got 
up, and said, “Let us hence.;” and, taking one 
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of the lamps, she advanced towards the end of the 
chamber that was roofed in by the swaying stone, 
where she halted. 

We followed her, and perceived that in the wall 
of the cone there was a stair, or, to be more accu- 
rate, that some projecting knobs of rock had been 
so shaped as to form a good imitation of a stair. 
Down these Ayesha began to climb, springing 
from step to step like a chamois, and after her we 
followed with less grace. When we had descend- 
ed some fifteen or sixteen steps we found that 
they ended in a long rocky slope, shaped like an 
inverted cone or funnel. 

This slope was very steep and often precipitous, 
but it was nowhere impassable, and by the light of 
the lamps we climbed down it with no great 
trouble, though it was gloomy work enough 
travelling on thus, none of us knew whither, into 
the very heart of a volcano. As we went, how- 
ever, I took the precaution of noting our route as 
well as I could. 

On we went in absolute awed silence, till this 
cave ended in a tunnel, where gleamed a faint 
glow of light. 

I heard Ayesha utter a sigh of relief as this light 
dawned upon us, which flowed we know not 
whence. 

“It is well,” she said. “Prepare to enter the 
very womb of the Earth, wherein she doth con- 
ceive the Life that ye see brought forth in man and 
beast — ay, in every tree and flower. Prepare, O 
Men, for here ye shall be born anew !” 

Swiftly she sped along, and after her we stum- 
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bled as best we might, our hearts filled like a cup 
with mingled dread and curiosity. What were we 
about to see? We passed down the tunnel ; 
stronger and stronger grew the glow, reaching us 
now in great flashes. Nor was this all, for with 
the flashes came a soul-shaking sound like tljat of 
thunder and of crashing trees. Now we were 
through the passage, and — oh Heavens ! 

We stood in a cavern, some fifty feet in length 
by perhaps as great a height, and thirty wide. It 
was carpeted with fine, white sand, and its walls, 
had been worn smooth by the action of fire or 
water. This cavern was not dark like the others— - 
it was filled with a soft glow of rose-coloured light, 
more lovely to look on than anything that can be 
conceived. But at first we saw no flashes, and 
heard no more of the thunderous sound. Present- 
ly, however, as we stood in amaze, gazing at the 
marvellous sight and wondering whence the rosy 
radiance followed, a dread and beautiful thing 
happened. Across the far end of the cavern, with 
a grinding and crashing noise — a noise so dread- 
ful and awe-inspiring that we all trembled, and 
Job actually sank to his knees — there flamed out 
an awful cloud or pillar of fire, like a rainbow 
many-coloured, and like the lightning bright. For 
a space, perhaps forty seconds, it flamed and roar- 
ed thus, turning slowly round and round ; then bv 
degrees the terrible noise ceased, and with the fire 
it passed away — I know not where — leaving be- 
hind it the same rosy glow that we had first seen. 

“Draw near, draw near!” cried Ayesha, with 
a voice of thrilling exultation. “Behold the 
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Fountain and the Heart of Life as it beats in the 
bosom of this great world. Draw near, and wash 
you in those living flames, and take their virtue 
into your poor bodies in all its virgin strength — not 
as now it feebly glows within your bosoms, filtered 
thereto through the fine ' strainers of a thousand 
intermediate lives, but as it is here in the very 
fount and source of earthly Being.” 

We followed her through the rosy glow up to 
the head of the cave, and gazed at each other in 
the glorious glow, laughing aloud in the lightness 
of our hearts and the divine intoxication of our 
brains — even Job laughed, who had not smiled 
for a week. 

Then, suddenly, whilst I rejoiced in this 
splendid vigour of a new-found self, from afar 
away there came the dreadful muttering noise, that 
grew and grew to a crash and a roar, which com- 
bined in itself all that is terrible and yet splendid 
in the possibilities of sound. Nearer it came, and 
nearer, yet till it was close upon us, rolling down 
like all the thunder-wheels of heaven behind the 
horses of the lightning. On it travelled, and with 
it the glorious, blinding cloud of many-coloured 
light, and stood before us for a space, slowiy re- 
volving, as it seemed to us ; then, accompanied by 
its attendant pomp of sound, it passed away I 
know not whither. 

So astonishing was the wondrous sight that one 
and all of us, save She, who stood up and stret- 
ched her hands towards the fire, sank down before 
it, and hid our faces in the sand. 

“At length, Kallikrates,” she said, *‘‘the 
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moment is at hand. When the great flame comes- 
again thou must bathe in it ; but throw aside thy 
garments, for it will burn them, though thee it 
will not hurt. Thou must stand in the fire while 
thy senses will endure, and when it embraces thee 
take the essence down into thy very heart, and let 
it leap and play around thy every limb, so that 
thou lose no part of its virtue. Hearest thou me, 
Kallikrates ?’ ’ 

“I hear thee, Ayesha,” answered Leo, “but, 
of a truth — I am no coward — but I doubt me of 
that raging flame. How know I that it will not 
utterly destroy me, so that I lose myself and 1 
lose thee also? Nevertheless I will do it/’^he 
added. 

Ayesha thought for a minute, and then said — 

“It is not wonderful that thou shouldst doubt. 
Tell me, Kallikrates : if thou seest me stand in 
the flame and come forth unharmed, wilt thou 
enter also?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I will enter even if it 
slay me. I have said that I will enter now.” 

“And that will I also,” I cried. 

“What, my Holly 1” she laughed aloud ; “me- 
thought that thou wouldst naught of length of 
days. Why, how is this?” 

“Nay, I know not,” I answered, “but there is 
that in my heart which calleth to me to taste of 
the flame, and live.” 

“It is well,” she said “Thou art not alto- 
gether lost in folly. See now, I will for the second 
time bathe me in this living bath. Fain would I 
add to my beauty and to my length of days, if 
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that be possible. If it be not possible, at the least 
it cannot harm me. 

"Also,” she continued, after a momentary- 
pause, "there is another and a deeper cause why 
I would once again dip me in the fire. When first I 
tasted of its virtue my heart was full of passion and 
of hatred of that Egyptian Amenartas, and there- 
fore, despite my strivings to be rid of them, pas- 
sion and hatred have been stamped upon my soul 
from that sad hour to this. But now it is other- 
wise. Now is my mood a happy mood, and I 
am filled with the purest part of thought, and thus 
I would ever be. Therefore, Kallikrates, will 1 
once more wash and make me pure and clean, and 
yet more worthy of thee. Therefore, also, when 
in turn thou dost stand in the fire, empty all thy 
heart of evil, and let contentment hold the balance 
of thy mind. Now prepare thee. Prepare, I say, 
Kallikrates !” 

CHAPTER XVII 

WHAT WE SAW 

Then followed a few moment’s pause, during 
which Ayesha seemed to be gathering up her 
strength for the fiery trial, while we clung to each 
other, and waited in utter silence. 

At last, from far, far away, came the first mur- 
mur of sound, that grew and gathered till it began 
to crash and bellow in the distance. As she heard 
it Ayesha swiftly threw off her gauzy wrapping, 
and loosened the golden snake from her kirtle. 
Nearer and nearer drew the thunder wheels of 
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fire, and as they came she pushed one ivory arm 
through the dark masses of her hair and wound it 
about Leo’s neck. 

“Oh, my love, my love !’’ she murmured, “wilt 
thou ever know how I have loved thee?” and 
she kissed him on the forehead, hesitated a little 
as though in doubt, then advanced and stood in 
the pathway of the flame of Life. 

- There was, I remember, something very touch- 
ing to my mind about her words and that embrace 
upon Leo’s forehead 1 . It was like a mother’s kiss, 
and seemed to carry a benediction with it. 

On came the crashing, rolling noise, and the 
sound of it was as the sound of a forest being swept 
flat by a mighty wind, to be tossed up again like so 
much grass, and hurled in thunder down a 
mountain-side. Nearer and nearer it approached ; 
now flashes of light, forerunners of the revolving 
pillar of flame, were passing like arrows through 
the rosy air ; and now the edge of the pillar itself 
appeared. Ayesha turned towards it, and stretch- 
ed out her arms to greet it. On it rolled very 
slowly and lapped her round with fire. I saw the 
essence run up her form. I saw her lift it with 
both hands as though it were water, and pour it 
over her head. I even saw her open her mouth 
and draw it down into her lungs, and it was a 
dread and wonderful sight. 

Then she paused, and, stretching out her arms, 
she stood quite still, a heavenly smile upon her 
face, as though she were the very Spirit of Flame. 

• The mysterious fire played up and down her 
dark and rolling locks, twining and twisting itself 
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through and around them like threads of golden 
lace. 

Oh, how beautiful she looked there in the flame ! 
No angel out of heaven could have worn a greater 
loveliness. Even now my heart faints before the 
recollection of it. 

But suddenly — more suddenly than I can tell — 
an indescribable change came over her counte- 
nance, a change which I could not define or ex- 
plain, but none the less a change. The smile 
vanished, and in its stead there crept a dry, hard 
look ; the rounded face seemed to grow pinched, 
as though some great anxiety was leaving its im- 
press there. The glorious eyes, too, lost their 
light, and, as I thought, the form its perfect shape 
and erectness. 

I rubbed my eyes, thinking that I was the victim 
of some hallucination, or that the radiance of the 
intense light produced an optical delusion ; and, 
as I marvelled, the flaming pillar slowly twisted 
and thundered on to whithersoever it passes in the 
bowels of the great earth, leaving Ayesha stand- 
ing where it had been. 

So soon as it was gone she stepped forward to 
Leo’s side — it seemed to me that there was no 
spring in her step — and stretched out her hand to 
lay it upon his shoulder. I gazed at her arm. 
Where was its wonderful roundness and beauty? 
It looked thin and angular. And her face — by 
Heaven — her face was growing old before my 
eyes ! I suppose that Leo saw it also ; certainly 
he recoiled a little. 

“What is it, my Kallikrates ?’ ’ she said, and 
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her voice — what was wrong with those deep and 
thrilling notes? They sounded high and cracked. 

"Why, what is it — what is it?" she said con- 
fusedly. "I am dazed. Surely the quality of 
the fire hath not altered. Can the principle of 
Life alter? Tell me, Kallikrates, is there aught 
wrong with my eyes? I see not clear," and she 
put her hand to her head and touched her hair — 
and oh, horror of horrors! — it all fell upon the 
floor. 

" Look ! — look ! — look !” shrieked Job, in a 
shrill falsetto of terror, his eyes starting from his 
head, and foam upon his lips. " Look ! — look !- - 
look ! — she’s shrivelling up ! she’s turning in- 
to a monkey !” and down he fell upon the ground, 
foaming and gnashing in a fit. 

True enough — I faint even as I write it in the 
living presence of that terrible recollection — 
Ayesha was shrivelling up. Smaller and smaller 
she grew ; her skin changed colour, and in place 
of the perfect whiteness of its lustre it turned 
dirty brown and yellow, like to an old piece of 
withered parchment. Then she seemed to under- 
stand what kind of change was passing over her, 
and she shrieked — ah, she shrieked ! — Ayesha 
rolled upon the floor and shrieked. 

Smaller she grew, and smaller yet, till she was 
no larger than a monkey. Now the skin had 
puckered into a million wrinkles, and on her shape- 
less face was the stamp of unutterable age. 1 
never saw anything like it ; nobody ever saw any- 
thing to equal the infinite age which was graven on 
that fearful countenance. 
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At last she lay still, or only moving feebly. 
She, who but two minutes ago had gazed upon 
us — the loveliest, noblest, most splendid woman 
the world has ever seen — she lay before us, near 
the masses of her own dark hair, no larger than a 
big ape, and hideous — ah, too hideous for words ! 
And yet, think of this — at that very moment I 
thought, of it — it was the same woman ! 

She was dying : we saw it, and thanked God — 
for while she lived she could feel, and what must 
she have felt? She raised herself upon her bony 
hands, and blindly gazed around her, swaying her 
head slowly from side to side as does a tortoise. 
She could not see, for her whitish eyes were cover- 
ed with a bony film. Oh, the horrible pathos of 
the sight ! But she could still speak. 

“Kallikrates,” she said in husky, trembling 
tones. “Forget me not, Kallikrates. Have pity 
on my shame ; I die not. I shall come again, and 
shall once more be beautiful, I swear it — it is true f 
Oh — h — h — ’’ and she fell upon her face, and was 
still. 

Yes, thus, on the very spot where more than 
twenty centuries before she had slain Kallikrates 
the priest, Ayesha herself fell down and died. 

Overcome with the extremity of horror, we too 
sank to the sandy floor of that dread place, and 
swooned away. 

I know not how long we remained thus. Many 
hours, I suppose. When at last I opened my eyes 
the other two were still outstretched upon the 
floor. The rosy light yet beamed like a celestial 
dawn, and the thunder-wheels of the Spirit of 



Life yet rolled upon their accustomed track, for 
as I awoke the great pillar was passing away. 
Alas ! it was no hideous dream — it was an awful 
and unparalleled fact ! 

What had chanced to bring about this shocking 
change? Had the nature of the life-giving fire 
varied? Did it, perhaps, from time to time send 
forth an essence of Death instead of an essence 
of Life? Or was it that the human body once 
charged with its maryellous virtue could bear no 
more, so that if the process were repeated — it 
mattered not at what lapse of time — the second 
charge counterbalanced the first, and left the body 
on which it acted as it was before it came into con- 
tact with the very spring of Being. This, and this 
alone, would account for the sudden and terrible 
ageing of Ayesha, as the whole length of her two 
thousand years took effect upon her. 

Then, stepping over the perfumed masses of 
dark hair that were scattered upon the sand, I 
went to job, who was lying upon his breast, and 
turned him over. As I lifted him his arm fell 
back in a way that I did not like — which sent a 
chill through me, indeed — and I glanced sharply 
at his face. One look was enough. Our old 
and faithful servant was dead. Already shattered 
by all he had seen and undergone, his nerves had 
utterly broken down beneath this last dire sight, 
and he had died of terror, or in a fit brought on bv 
terror. I had only to look at his features to be 
assured of it. 
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And then we went. We went, and left those 
two in the presence of the secret well and fount of 
Life, but gathered to the cold company of Death. 
How lonely they looked as they lay there, and 
how ill assorted ! That little heap had been for 
tvjo thousand years the wisest, loveliest, proudest 
creature — I can hardly call her woman — in the 
whole universe. She was wicked, too, in her 
way ; but, alas ! such is the frailty of the human 
heart, her wickedness had not detracted from her 
charm. Indeed, I am by no means certain that it 
did not add to it. After all it was of a grand order 
there was nothing mean or small about Ayesha. 

And poor Job ! Well, he has a strange burial- 
place ; but it is something to lie in the same sepul- 
chre with the poor remains of the imperial She. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW WE ESCAPED WITH OUR LIVES 

How Leo and I escaped with our lives would be 
a long story to tell. Suffice it to say that through 
the Providence of God we were led to safety at 
the grove where She had left Billali and the mutes. 
In the dark depths of the cave we had stumbled on 
our way, emerging at the mouth of the cave more 
by chance, than by recognizing the landmarks of 
which I had taken mental notes. The chasm 
we had jumped ; although I barely reached the 
opposite side, and clung with both hands to the 
edge of the rock with the whole of my body hang- 
ing in mid-air, .but strength was vouchsafed to. 
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Leo to spring right over me, and by lying flat on 
the rock, to drag me up. 

At last when we reached the grove, we were 
crawling on our hands and knees, too exhausted 
and broken in spirit to walk an inch. We had hardly 
gone forty yards in this fashion when suddenly one 
of the mutes emerged from some trees on our left, 
through which, I presume, he had been taking a 
morning stroll, and ran to us to see what strange 
animals we were. He stared, and stared, then 
held up his hands irr horror, and nearly fell to the 
ground. Next, he started as fast as he could go 
for the grove, which was some two hundred yards 
away. Small wonder that he was horrified at our 
appearance, for we must have been a shocking 
sight. To begin with, Leo, his golden curls turn- 
ed to a snowy white, his clothes nearly rent from 
his body, his worn face, and his hands a mass of 
bruises, cuts, and blood -encrusted filth, was a 
sufficiently alarming spectacle, as he painfully 
dragged himself along the ground, and I have no 
doubt that I was little better to look on. I know 
that two days afterwards, when I inspected my 
face in some water, I scarcely recognized myself. 
I have never been famous for beauty, but there 
was something besides ugliness stamped upon my 
features that I have not lost to this day, something 
resembling that wild look with which a startled 
person awakes from deep sleep. And really it is 
not to be wondered at. What I do wonder at is 
that we escaped at all with our reason. 

Presently, to my intense relief, I saw old Billali 
hurrying towards us, and even then I could scarce- 
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iy help smiling at the expression of amazement and 
horror on his dignified countenance. 

“Oh, my son! my son!” he cried, “my 
dear son, is it indeed thou and the Lion? 
Why, his mane that was as ripe as corn is white 
lik$ tne snow. Whence come ye? and where is 
the Pig, and where, too, is She-who-must-be- 
obeyed?” 

“Dead, both dead !” I answered ; “but ask no 
questions ; help us, and give us food and water, 
or we too shall die before thine eyes. Seest thou 
not that our tongues are black for want of water ? 
How, then, can we talk?” 

“Dead !” he gasped. “Impossible ! She who 
never dies — dead, how can it be?” Then, perceiv- 
ing, I think, that his face was being watched by 
the mutes who had hastened to us, he checked 
himself, and motioned to them to carry us to the 
camp, which they did. 

Fortunately when we arrived some broth was 
boiling on the fire, and with this Billali fed us — 
for we were too weak to feed ourselves — thereby, 
1 firmly believe, saving us from death by exhaus- 
tion. Then he bade the mutes wash the blood and 
grime from us with wet cloths, and after that we 
were laid down upon piles of aromatic grass, and 
instantly fell into the deep sleep which follows 
absolute prostration of mind and body. For 
several days we lay in this state of torpor, only 
feeding and falling back into sleep again. Billali, 
who did not to the last moment believe in She's 
death, was kindness itself. Now that She was 
not there to keep the dreadful Amahagger people 
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in check, we would have surely fallen victims to 
the hot-pot, but for the promptitude and cunning; 
with which Billali acted, using the full authority 
of Her whose death was still unknown to them. 
Even then we dared not face the journey over the 
plains of Kor ; we went across and over, the 
mountains by a difficult and little used path, thence 
a three days’ journey through the swamp. There, 
affectionate and kind till the last, old Billali left 
us, to find our way as best we could to the sea and 
safety. 



NOTES 


These notes are intended mainly as a help to the student in the 
understanding of peculiarities of style, and of grammatical con- 
structions. Difficult words and phrases, not in common use have 
also been included. 

PAGE 

1. obscure: requiring an explanation ; not clear, (lit. 

covered). Similarly, we speak of an obscure 
allusion . 

2. considerable : not used in connection with material 

things, except in American English. We cannot 
speak of a considerable crop. 

2. misanthropic: hating mankind; avoiding the 
society of his fellow men. 

2. It was he : compare the colloquial expression “ It is 

me”. It is me , it must be remembered, is an 
exceptional case sanctioned by usage. Other- 
wise the agreement of the formal subject it and 
the real subject he is essential. The grammati- 
cally correct expression would be it is /; but no 
one, except a pedant, perhaps, would say it 
now. 

3. verily: truly. [Archaic or poetic only.] 

5. diverted: used here in its literal sense of turn 

away from . Compare diversion , in which the 
sense of amusement is more strongly marked 
than in the verb divert , which also means to 
amuse . 

6. haunt : visit frequently ; used specially in connec- 

tion with ghosts, spirits, and beings of the 
other world. Compare the noun haunts with a 
slightly different meaning. 

9 
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7. improbable — impossible: notice the difference of 
meaning intended. 

7. to sleep over it : mark the idiom. It means to 

postpone the consideration of a question till the 
next day. Sleep o?i , or upon is an admissible 
variant. r 

8. gyp : [pron. jip\ y college servants at Cambridge 

are so called ; at Oxford they are called Scouis . 

9. Cameo: a small picture carved in stone, etc., with 
' layers of colour to furnish a background and 

relief. 

9. analogy : a term in logic, mathematics, and philo- 
logy ; here it means, reasoning from a parallel 
case : because it has a soothing effect on the 
hen, therefore it will also have a similar effect 
on the child. 

9. you is : You is really singular in this context, and 
therefore, the child applies the singular verb. 
[You must not imitate the child in this respect.] 

10. Apollo : the Greek god of the sun, and of poetry, 

music, etc. He is known for his handsome 
figure. 

11. quest: an earnest enquiry or search; the word is 

used only in poetry, or in imaginative or 
romantic prose. 

11. myths: stories, purely fictitious, about supernatural 

persons. Every nation has a number of myths 
expressing the popular superstitions about gods 
and goddesses ; even about the workings of 
nature. 

12. with a good grace : mark the idiom. 

12. go up to town : that is, to London; used frequently 

in this sense. 

13. dhow : single-masted Arabian sea-ship of about 

200 tons. 
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13. swarthy: black ; spoken commonly of persons. 

13. fore and aft : from stem to stern ; lengthwise ; 

from one end to another. Used only in speak- 
ing of a ship, or boat. 

14. that no man, etc., mark the repetition of the con- 
• junction that when a fresh noun clause is used 

in reported speech. Translate the sentence 
into your vernacular and notice the difference. 

14. these gentry : used generally in a contemptuous 

sense for these people. Gentry by itself means 
people next in rank to the nobility. 

15. lockers: chests or compartments in a boat for 

clothes, ammunition, etc. When not a sea- 
term locker means a small cupboard reserved 
for individual use. 

16. goods and chattels : used as it stands to mean one's 

moveable possessions. 

16. keep out of the moon : he is referring humorously 
to the belief that madness is caused by ex- 
posure to moonlight. Luna was the Roman 
goddess of the moon : in this connection com- 
pare lunatic — mad ; and lunar — of the moon. 

16. turn in : go to bed ; sleep is used in English for the 
actual state of sleeping, not for preparing to 
sleep, or retiring for the night. 

16. sheen : used only in poetry or imaginative prose ; 

[not to be imitated] . 

17. On it rushed: mark the position of the adverb for 

purposes of emphasis. 

17. pooped: poop is the stern of the ship; when a 

wave breaks over the stern of a ship, it (the 
ship) is said to be pooped . * 

18. Bailout: or bale out; throw the water out with a 

pail, etc. Distinguish this word from the verb 
bail derived, from the noun bail = security. 
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19. bowl : [pron. bol] ; there is do diphthong ; ow — o, as 
in role , or roll ; pronounce bowler similarly, 

19. Out far across, etc. : mark the word-order in the 
sentence, and its structure. 

19. boiling up: seething; agitated like boiling water; 

[frequently used in this sense.] 

20. which : mark this use of the relative pronoun where 

a clause or a sentence is the antecedent . 

22. under the lee : Under the shelter of some neigh- 

bouring object ; lee is the object that provides 
this shelter. [What does leeward mean then?] 

23. up came the sun : Notice the word-order again. 

23. majestic : some other words with similar, but not 

exactly the same meaning are : grand, imposing , 
sublime . See your dictionary for differences in 
the meaning of these synonyms , as they are 
called. 

24. retainer : servant. Retabier is a formal word and 

should not be imitated except in the sense of 
a dependent or follower attached to a person of 
rank. 

24. old gentleman : the Devil. Such expressions are 
called euphemisms . When we substitute Jamadar 
for sweeper in the vernacular, we are using a 
euphemism ; that is, replacing a harsh or blunt 
expression by a vague, mild, and more accept- 
able term. 

29. between the devil and the deep sea : between two 
difficulties or troubles, both equally bad ; 
compare in a dilemma ; on the horns oi a 
dilemma . 

29. taking advantage of a favouring wind : What is 
this construction called ? How would you 
connect it with the rest of the sentence ? Analyse 
the sentence. 
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29, mosquitoes : More commonly mosquitos . Mark the 
plurals of other nouns ending in -o ; potatoes, 
buffaloes, calicoes, etc., some of them take -s, 
some -es, others, both. 

32 . ablutions: a formal word for a washing of one's perso?i. 
The word is commonly used in the plural, as 
here. It should not be imitated except in the 
sense of a ceremonial washing of hands, face, 
etc., as the Mohammedans do before namaz . 

32 . blind alley: Why called blind ? 

33 . to sleep the sleep : to sleep is an intransitive verb ; 

it generally takes no object after it. But some 
intransitive verbs take an object with a similar 
meaning — hence called cognate object. Compare 
to run a race, to fight a fight , to laugh a laugh , 
to dream a dream. Supply three more examples 
yourself. 

34 . Ye : the older nominative form for the second per- 

son, plural ; now used only in imaginative or 
religious prose, and poetry. 

34 . Slay not : emphatic form for do not kill. There is 
also an intention to imitate the oriental way of 
speaking. 

34 . kind* another euphemism. 

36 . as there was no help for it ... . Notice the 

word-order in this sentence. Analyse the 
sentence and mark the distribution of dependent 
clauses, adjuncts, and attributes. 

37 . instinct with : charged with, imbued with. It is 

only a predicate adjective : that is, it can be used 
after the predicate or verb and not before the 
noun it qualifies. Compare similar use of afraid , 
alone , etc. [This is not to be confused with 
instinct , a noun.] 

40. Hue : poetic or imaginative variant of colour . 
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42. hollowed : don’t confuse this word with hallowed. 

42. presently the food, etc . . . was brought by young 
girls : Notice the agreement of the verb was 
with the subject the food ; a beginner is easily 
misled by the plural nouns that intervene be- 
tween the subject and the predicate in a longish 
sentence. 

44. advanced : put forward. The word is not com- 
monly used in this literal sense : compare to 
advance an argument . 

44. lurid : a semi-poetic word. It means, terrible in 

colour, or in combination of colours ; the word 
is applied usually to landscape, sky, flame, 
thunder, cloud, lightning, etc. 

45. awesome : give examples of other words with the 

su ffiK-some. [This form of the word is sefni- 
poetic.] 

45. as follows : always used in the singular — even when 

the things enumerated are more than one. 

46. till time was in labour, etc. : till time brought forth 

this evil day ; till a day of evil came round in 
course of time. 

48. gruesome : compare aweso?ne ; gruesome means 

dreadful, but more strongly and imaginatively. 

49. verity: semi-poetic word for truth. 

50. oblivion : forgetfulness : a more imaginative word 

than forgetfulness . 

51. ached : pronounce ekt . 

51. such as: the relative as always follows the antece- 
dent suck . 

54. reverberation : echo ; the word echoes its own 

meaning. 

55. cavern : a cave, an underground hollow. Cavern is. 

not used in normal prose : it is rhetorical. 
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55. respectively : what does the word mean? Is it 
rightly used here ? 

58. countenance : the expression of one’s face ; this is 
the usual meaning of the word ; rarely, it is 
used to mean face itself. 

58. •ghost-like : distinguish from ghastly , ghostly. 

6 0 . wood-bird’s : 4he ellipsis after an inflected posses- 

sive is a common English idiom. Collect other 
examples. 

*60. Forsooth 2 truly ; used only in poetry or imaginative 
prose : [not to be imitated] . 

( 60. loosed : loosened ; it is an older form. 

61 . alacrity: briskness, cheerful readiness. 

*63. wont to : in the habit of hearing ; used to : [an 
archaic form] . 

<64. that: hewed, etc. Distinguish between the use of 
that and which as relatives. Broadly speaking 
that restricts the meaning of the clause it 
introduces ; it defines further what has already 
been defined : which continues the meaning of 
the antecedent into the clause that it introduces. 

66. was minded : modern expression would be had a 
mind to. 

70. orbs : eyes ; [poetic and special in its use : 
generally used in speaking of heavenly bodies.] 

73. underlings : ling is a suffix of contempt, used to 
form diminutives : compare, princeling , hireling ; 
there is no contempt implied in the following 
old and well-established forms : sapling, young- 
ling , darlhig , etc., but in new formations the 
idea of contempt is always there. [Distinguish 
from the adverbial suffix ling seen in darkling. ] 

76. crossed the awful river: the river that separates 
♦the lower regions of death from the upper 
regions of the living. This river is spoken of 
in the mythologies of various peoples. 
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BO. dire: dreadful ; the word is semi-poetic. 

80. ere : before ; [archaic.] 

86. honey-combed: divided into small sections or parts 

Hke the cells for the honey and eggs of a bee 
are. 

87. presently: after a short time ; not at once , as some 

people wrongly intend it to mean. 

90. ado : pronounce adoo, it means fuss , difficulty . [not 
in common use.] 

90. the ring of steel : that is, of firmness and determi- 
nation. 

90. in English : one would naturally speak in one’s 
mother-tongue in moments of agitation. 

92. intrepidity: fearlessness ; great courage. [This 
word is not an ordinary synonym for bravery 
and fearlessness. It is used rarely except with a 
greater force of meaning. It is true of many 
words not in common use.] 

94. prone : flat on her face ; prostrate, [used here in 
its literal sense ; more commonly=liable to,, 
having the quality of.] 

96. thine own : these forms of the possessive pronouns 
my , and thy, are used before words beginning 
with a vowel or a silent h ; compare mine host . 
[But this is an older usage and should not be 
imitated.] 

100. knoweth: older form of knows ; [forms in eth (third 

person, singular, indicative), are still used in 
religious and solemn prose and in poetry.] 

101. pile : lofty mass of buildings. What is the more 

usual meaning of the word ? 

104. yonder • comparative of yon ; =there, at some dis- 
tance but quite in view. Yon is a poetic use 
only. 
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105. hot-pot: refers to the very cruel, custom of the 
Amahagger people who killed their victims by 
hanging them upside down over a blazing fire. 

107. entail: impose, necessitate; bring about. [Not to 

be imitated except after a careful reading of 
o several other examples of this word by good 

writers.] 

108. lulled : the word echoes the sense ; compare rever- 

beration. 

113. doom: fate; literally judgment . 

113. altar : [distinguish from alter — change.] 

114. Let us hence : verbs of motion are often omitted 

before adverbs or preposition indicating motion ; 
= let us go hence. 

116. amaze : amazement is the usual form. 

118. methought: an older form = it appeared to me. 

We also use methinks in the present. 

119. utter : complete ; extreme. 

127. cloths: pieces of c'oth ; clothes means garments 
prepared to clothe one , cloth would not be used 
in the plural except in some such sense as here. 


9a 



QUESTIONS 

1. What incident do you like best in She , reproduce it 

in your own words ? 

2. Sketch the life and customs of Amahagger people. 

Do you like old Billali, if so, why ? 

3. In what lay the peculiar power of She f 

4. Give a character sketch of Job. 

5. Describe from memory the way to the Caves of the 

Pillar of Fire. 

6. Describe the journey of Holly and Leo through the 

swamps. 




